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LETTER XV.—Conc.upep. 
{8k A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
~~ 

The second mode of imparting caloric, namely, the suc- 
eessive removal of heated particles, is the most important, 
not only because it is incontestably proved, but also on 
account of the influence which it has in producing winds. 
In fact, if a mass of air, somewhat considerable, be simul- 
taneously heated, it will rise in the atmosphere, and from 
the rush of the surrounding air into its place there will, 
necessarily, result a wind of more or less violence. 

Does the earth lose more caloric than it receives, or does 
it receive more than it loses? ‘This question, which is of 
the greatest interest, does not appear to me yet to have 
been satisfactorily solved ; the general opinion of geologists 
is, that the globe is growing colder, Although the quan- 
tity of caloric which it loses is so small, and so gradually 
emitted as to be almost incalculable, astronomy, never- 
theless, furnishes the means of computing it. In fact, if 
our globe is growing colder, its revolution round the sun 


~ must be more rapid, and the length of the year, which de. 


pends upon that revolution, must, necessarily, diminish. 

Now it is known what was the length of the year in the 
time of Hipparchus, a celebrated astronomer, who, two 
thousand years ago, drew up very exact astronomical tables. 
It is perceived by them, that, in his time, the day was 
shorter than it nowis 1-300th of a decimal second, 1-30000th 
of the hundredth division of an hour; a quantity of time 
almost incalculable. The terrestrial spheroid is also de- 
prived of caloric by its thermal waters, which constantly 
bring some part of it .to its surface, and particalarly by 
volcanic eruptions. ’ 

Whatever may be the accuracy of this calculation, 
which concurs with many others to establish the opinion 
that our globe is growing colder, it seems to me that this 
subject gives rise to many other inquiries of a very interest. 
ing nature. It appears, in fact, to have been proved, that, 
in many countries, the temperature was formerly much 
less elevated than it now is. France and Germany are 
among the number of them; there is no doubt that, in 
these two countries, the climate is now much more tem- 
perate than it was in the time of the Romans. 

. This fact is proved, not only by the descriptions remain- 
ing to us of the former state of these countries, and: by 
the circumstance, that plants, the vine for instance, which 
could not formerly grow in their soil, are now abundantly 
produced there, but also by the difference perceived in the 
character of their inhabitants. It is well known, that the 


ancient Germans were much superior to the modern Ger. 
mane in stature and strength, The Roman armics wore 


] cultivated fields; but it is not probable that this cause can 


terrified by their aspect, and could hardly endure the 
rigour of their climate. 

The change of temperature, in our country, has been 
accounted for, by the clearing away of the forests which 
formerly covered parts of its surface, now occupied by 


have produced effects so important. 

However this may be, the same reasons cannot be alleged 
for the change of climate which has taken place in Italy, 
which was then at least as well cultivated as it now is; 
nevertheless, Horace, in one of his odes, descriptive of the 
severity of the winter, speaking of Mount Soracte, says, 
that its summit is white with snow ; he says also, that the 
Sorests are weary of the weight of the ice with which they 
are covered. 

A similar picture would certainly not be presented by 
any description of the present appearance of Italy. I re- 
peat, that it would be very interesting to examine, with as 
much accuracy as possible, what changes may have taken 
place in the climates of all the countries whose history is 
known to us, up to the time of the ancients: facts might, 
perhaps, thus be ascertained, which would give rise to 
opinions very different from those now prevalent. 

The barometer proves, that the weight of a column of 
air, extending from the earth to the utmost height of the 
atmosphere, is equal to that of a similar column of water 
ten metres high; the total weight of the atmosphere is, 
therefore, equal to the weight of a mass of water sufficiently 
large to surround the terrestrial spheroid, to the height of 
ten metres. Consequently, if the air were to be condensed, 
and to fall in a liquid state to the earth, it would add to 
the waters now collected upon its surface only a five hun- 
dredth part of their mass. It is evident also, that its 
volume is equal only to a thousandth part of that of the 
spheroid. 

The effects produced by the atmosphere upon the sea 
and land ure very important. Besides the chymical action 
which it exercises upon the mass of waters, by ceding to 
them a portion of the superoxigenated air contained in it 
and upon the earth, by the decomposition of minerals, it 
operates mechanically, by carrying away light, dry bodies, 
and transporting them to a distance; it is the cause of the 
formation of Downs, and thus changes the whole surface 
of many countries; and by lifting up the sea in waves, it 
occasions the beating of its waters against their shores. It 
contains also the catse of the electric phenomena, which 
so frequently destroy the summits of high mountains. 

The most astonishing productions of the atmosphere are 
the stones which frequently fall from it to the surface of 
the earth, and of whose origin and mode of formation no 
satisfactory explanation has yet been suggested. 

History mentions showers of stones, which are said to 
have fallen, at a very early period of antiquity, and which 
excited the astonishment of all those who witnessed them. 
Titus Livy, Pliny, and several other writers, relate in. 
stances of these phenomena, which they had positively 
ascertained to have taken place. 

The truth of these accounts was never doubted in the 
middle ages. Cardan particularly describes.a similar phe- 
nomenon, which occurred it, 1510. According to him, 
1200 stones fell; among which, one weighed 120 d 
and another 60. as Pr aT 


The difficulty of explaining the fall of stones from the 
atmosphere, has induced the naturalists of the last century 
absolutely to deny the existence of a phenomenon never 
before doubted, and respecting which they ought merely 
to have suspended their judgment. But, far from using 
that wise precaution, they have, during a long time, 
rejected, with the utmost disdain, all arguments opposed 
to their positive decision. 

Meanwhile, opportunities of observing the fall of at- 
mospheric stones became more frequent, and the men who 
had seen them, and had narrowly escaped being crushed 
by their fall, could not consent to believe, merely on the 
word of the learned, and in spite of the evidence of their 
senses, that they had neither seen, heard, nor felt any 
thing. Besides, these facts were so often repeated during 
the last half of the eighteenth century, that it is difficult 
to understand why they did not excite more general atten- 
tion. There were indubitable instances of the fall of stones 
in Bohemia, in 1753; near Paris, in 1768; at Sienna, in 
1794; and in two different parts of Europe, in 1796; two 
years afterwards the same phenomenon was observed at 
Confaté, Benaes, &c. 

The proof that might best have served to convince our 
naturalists of the reality of the phenomenon they were so 
unwilling to admit, was, that all these stones were different 
in nature from the soil where they were found. They also 
differed entirely from all stones before known to natural 
philosophers and chymists; finally, they strikingly re- 
sembled each other in many of their characteristics, al- 
though they had been gathered at different periods, and in 
distant places. It may be added, that those who had 
witnessed their fall, agreed in their description of the cir- 
cumstances attendingthem. All of them had been seen to 
fall from the atmosphere during thunder storms, and, in 
most instances, during the explosion of the luminous 
meteors which often accompany storms. A great number 
of them had been picked up while they were still warm. 

Finally, the evidence of facts has triumphed over preju- 
dice, and the fall of stones from the atmosphere is now no 
longer doubted. The circumstance which has most con- 
tributed to subdue the obstinacy of the incredulous is, 
that these stones contain a metal, in its native state, never 
found in that state in any other body, The existence of 
this fact could be ascertained only by chymists, and it has 
been confirmed by the conviction of all those who have had 
opportunities of examining the composition of atmospherie 
stones. 

This phenomenon being once acknowledged to exist, 
you will readily believe, Madam, that the same learned 
men who at first would not admit it, because they did not 
understand it, have not failed to propose explanations of 
it, which seemed to them very clear, 

One of them, denying the aérial origin of these stones, 
supposes that they have been laid bare, or brought to the 
surface of the earth by the action of thunderbolts. But 
whence could they have been withdrawn, if it be true that ~ 
stones like them have never been found, either at the sur- 
face of the earth, or in its interior? Yet, if that were the 
case, they must have been deposited at the depth of only 
a few ‘inches. By what singular concurrence of circum. 
stances have they never appeared at the surface of the svi, 








except when placed there by the agency of thunder bolts? 
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Similar reasons may be alleged to prove that their or- 
gin is not volcanic, since the parts which enter into their 
composition have no relation with the productions ejected 
by volcanoes in any part of the earth. 

As it is evident, from the extreme resemblance of these 
stones, that they must have had a common origin, and 
impossible that they can have been produced in any part 
of our earth, M. M. de la Place and Biot (two of our 
most distinguished naturalists, I assure you) have devised 
a very convenient plan of removing all difficulties; they 
suppose that they come from the moon, and that they have 
been thrown upon the earth from some of the burning 
volcanoes upon the surface of our satellite. 

These gentlemen do not want reasons, or at least argu- 
ments, to support their upinions. They calculate, that, 
as the volume of the moon is only the thirty-second part 
of that of the earth, the power of attraction exercised 
upon the bodies at its surface must be thirty-two times less 
than that exercised by the earth. Besides, having consi- 
dered the slight degree of resistance opposed to the passage 
of bodies by the atmosphere of the moon, which must be 
exceedingly rare, they have, if I am not mistaken, arrived 
at this conclusion; that a stone, thrown from the surface 
of the moon with only double the force with which a bul- 
let is discharged from the mouth of a cannon of great cali- 
bre, would leave its sphere of attraction, enter that of our 
planet, and infallibly fall to its surface. 

However strange this method of accounting for the 
formation of atmospheric stones may appear to you, you 
must, nevertheless, adopt it, as I cannot furnish you with 
any better explanation of their origin ; unless, indeed, 
you prefer the following. The hydrogen gas, lately used 
to light a part of Paris, is as transparent as the air, quite 
inodorous when it is pure, and fourteen or fifteen times 
lighter than the air we breathe. Imagine, Madam, that 
this gas, either by the action of volcanoes, or by any other 
means, dissolves the metals which enter into the composi- 
tion of atmospheric stones (iron and nickel ;) and that, 
loaded with these metallic particles, it rushes into the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, where, we may suppose, 
that there always exists a prodigious quantity of it, be- 
cause, as it is much lighter than common air, it rises there 
as soon as it is disengaged from the bedies containing it 
upon the carth. When a storm takes place, the hydrogen 
is inflamed, and occasions those luminous meteors which 
are said invariably to precede the formation of atmospheric 
stones, The gas, while it is burning, is separated from the 
metal, which it has dissolved, and reduces that which was in 
the state of an oxid ; the intense heat produced at that mo 
ment melts the metal, which is, by the mutual attraction 
of the particles, collected into masses of different magni- 
tude. These masses fall to the earth, still retaining part 
of the heat developed in their formation. 

If you can-admit all these suppositions, Madam, you 
will be satisfied with this explanation of the stones that 
have fallen from the sky. As for me, I would rather 
suppose that they come from the moon; that process is 
less tedious, and, IT think, prettier. 

My reasons for mentioning these stones is not, as you 
may readily suppose, that I consider them to form an im- 
portant part of the productions which compose the mineral 
crust; but, as they constitute the most singular phenome- 
non presented to our observation in the study of the atmo. 
sphere, I thought that it might be agreeable to you to 
have some account of them in this letter, which I shall 
conclude by the examination of a question more particu. 
lerly connected with the subject to which I have hitherto 
called your attention. 

We have no proof that the air has, in the course of 
time, experienced any perceptible modification, notwith- 
standing the continual respiration of animals and vegeta- 
bles; but, during the periods anterior to historical times, 
did the air exist, such as it now is? This question is not 
difiioult to answer, although its solution appears at first 
involved in perplexity. It is, in fact, certain that the 
atmosphere existed at the time that the consolidation of 
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the first layer of the mineral crust took place. This is 
proved by the fossil remains of animals and vegetables 
found in the lowest layers of that crust. Besides, the or- 
ganization of these animals and vegetables was nearly si- 
milar to that of the animals and vegetables now living on 
the surface of the earth; consequently, the nature of the 
atmosphere cannot have changed since the consolidation 
of the primordial soil. 





FINIS. 





ON RETALIATION. 
i 
Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men. Gratiano to Shylock. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—The various means of defence, or of offence, with 
which nature has furnished different branches of animated 
beings, affords a very curious and interesting ground of 
inquiry. Some creatures are possessed of offensive wea- 
pons, so dangerous and destructive in their effects, as to 
render them objects of justly grounded dread in the regions 
where they abound and flourish ; others act wholly upon 
the defensive, and are gifted with those qualities which 
effectually set at defiance any open attack or direct violence, 
and require stratagem to effect a conquest or compass sur- 
render. The feline kind by claws and fangs, the boar by 
his tusks and toughness of hide, the gigantic elephant and 
the ferocious rhinoceros by their weight of body, and im- 
petus of onset to overthrow all their various enemies and 
opponents; the ram and the goat, in a state of unte- 
strained freedom, are endued with powers so superior in 
point of strength and absolute utility, to those they retain 
when reduced under the power of man, as almost to entitle 
them to the denominations and the distinctions of different 
races. Wild asses are known to collect in numerous 
troops, and by acting in concert they generally contrive to 
compel strange animals to preserve a respectful distance ; 
dogs as well as oxen congregate together in a similar man- 
ner, so that beasts of prey, far from attacking these collec- 
tive associations, sometimes fall victims to the united 
onsets of weaker animals; but although the predatory 
beasts seldom storm these openly and en masse, yet, by 
lying in wait for the purpose, they occasionally carry off 
stragglers from the main body ; thus both providing a sub- 
sistence for themselves, aud kzeping up a due diminution 
of those creatures which otherwise might become too nu- 
merous. A single horse has, nevertheless, been known to 
overcome, or rather to defeat a powerful lion. A certain 
Nobleman being possessed of an extremely vicious horse, 
determined, in conjunction with some brother sportsmen, 
to submit him to the talons of a monstrous lion, which was 
kept in a private menagerie; accordingly, they conveyed 
the high-mettled animal to an adjoining apartment, and 
left him at liberty to defend himself against the king of 
beasts, in his own way. At the appointed time, the den 
was opened; when the spirited horse, after casting an 
inquiring glance at his enemy, instantly retreated into a 
corner; then cautiously turning his head upon his shoulder, 
continued to present his stern to the menacious claws of his 
noble foe, on which side soever he seemed inclined to com- 
mence the attack ;. at length the lion, in making a despe- 
rate spring, was received by so dreadful a shock from the 
horse’s heels, that he fled roaring to his den. In the East 
Indies, the barbarous nabobs frequently cause public en- 
gagements to take place between buffaloes and tigers, ele- 
phants, &c.; and in these inhuman conflicts, sometimes 
the tiger's bowels are pierced by his adversary’s horn, and 
sometimes the buffalo’s ribs are bared by the tiger’s claws. 
Weaker species, not being gifted with these tremendous 
weapons, betake themselves to various means for defend- 
ing their rights, or for retaliating an injury; and dame 
nature has wisely enacted, that not the most despicable 
branch of the animal creation should want some quality 





for protection from insult, or means of self-preservation ; | 


and that every creature, from the noble lion to the fetid 
squash, or stinking polecat, should have either force, stra- 
tagem, or noxious parts in its favour, to be called into 
action, and exerted, just as instinct dictates, danger moves, 
or passion prompts: thus Horace— 
Ut, quo quisque valet, suspectos terreat, utque 
Imperet hoc natura potens, sic collige mecum. 
Dente lupus, cornu taurus petit. unde, nisi intus 
Monstratum ? 

In fact, there is a striking satisfaction to be reaped by 
the mind fond of research, from the consideration of the 
characters and habits of different animals. It would be 
useless to recount the almost numberless instances upon 
record, of noble feelings and extreme gratitude in the ele- 
phant, magnanimity in the lion, or tractability in the 
horse. On the other hand, tigers are treacherous and 
blood-thirsty, cunning and cruel, dark and untameable ; 
and, indeed, the poet, whilst comparing men to leaves, 
** now green in youth, now withering on the ground,”’ as 
far as respects their mental duration, might very justly have 
added, that a striking comparison may be made between 
them and quadrupeds, as well in a limited point of view as 
in an extended one. Indeed, in almost every age, as far as 
chronological knowledgeextends, poetshaveindulged them= 
selves in certain assimilations of men to different animals. 
Thus, Homer compares the warriors, Hector and Ajax, to 
two boars, when they are rushing into single combat ; 
and those persons acquainted with the character of these 
animals in a state of nature must admit the great justice 
of the comparison. How feeble would have been the 
simile had those heroes been resembled to cats, adders, 
or squashes! Again, in some exquisite lines, he compares 
Paris, issuing into the field of arms, to a generous steed ; 
the army ona march, to embodied cranes, &c. Virgil,* 
in a most beautiful simile, resembles the tuneful Orpheus, 
after the loss of Eurydice, to a nightingale mourning for 
its lost brood beneath the shade of a poplar. But it would 
be tedious to recount the many well-timed instances of 
the kind which every where occur in ancient writers. It 
may here in truth be observed, that ‘* one man, in his 
time, plays many parts.” Thus, Dr. Johnson, at one 
time and place, was called a dog, at another the leviathan 
of literature, and at another a bear.-- But it is not all 
who can support their changed or transmuted characters 
ad libitum : for, as Longinus observes, concerning Homer, 
that, although he sometimes nods, he is Homer still, so 
it may be observed of caustic writers in borrowed plumes ; 
for, when briskly challenged forth, they generally betray 
themselves by some unguarded sally, as the ass, under the 
lion’s skin, does, in the fable, by his braying. The fox, 
when pursued too closely, sometimes attempts to retard 
or end the chase by charging his brush with his own dirt, 
and whisking it at his pursuers. Mr. Bradbury, in his 
interesting travels, relates that he accidentally met with 
an animal, whose means of defence he was not unac- 
quainted with, at some distance from the boat, which was 
proceeding up the Missouri: happening to wound it but 
slightly, he was reduced to the necessity of loading his 
aifle as he ran away fromit; for, had the animal gained 
upon him, so far as to have been enabled to turn round 
and whisk its tail at him, his life, or at least his eye-sight, 
would have fallen a sacrifice. One of these animals, hav- 
ing crept into a dwelling-house, was killed lounging about 
in the cellar : the dying creature emitted so horrid a stench, ' 
that some persons then in the dwelling were taken dan- 
gerously ill, and confined for many weeks to their beds. 
Moreover, Professor Kalm relates, from his own experience, 
that the very cattle themselves bellow, through pain, on 
such occasions. Although Pope does not resemble any 
of his puny foes, the votaries of Bathos, to the said crea- 





* Homer makes use of one of exactly the same nature. 

4 Dr. Monroe, having surveyed the Doctor one day, as he 
was departing, gave the servant a shilling, saying,—‘ Here’s 
to you, for a sight of your bear.” ss 





$¢ There are many species of this animal, of which this is 
the worst. 
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ture, yet one couplet will, at least, warrant this supposi- 
tion, namely, that he observed no very distant similarity 
between one of them and an insect known to be in posses- 
sion of like offensive qualities. He exclaims to some 
huffed contemporary whose compositions were devoid of 
principle, though not of odious personality, 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt that stinks and stings. 

It would be rather a curious investigation to ascertain 
precisely the different points in which men resemble, and 
in what degrees they approach the nature of differe.t races 
of quadrupeds, to wit:—which are the tigers, which the 
lions, which the leeches, which 'the drones, which the 
wasps, and which the squashes, of society; and also, which 
class of literati resemble the fulmar, a bird of the gull kind, 
that spirts a sort of glutinous liquor into the faces of those 
who incautiously happen to look into its nest, or approach 
too near its haunts. : 

Mr. Bruce, whilst on his travels, happened to perceive 
in his tent, one night, a pair of glowing eyes, which, upon 
further examination, he found to belong to a hyena, who 
was carrying off a large bundle of candles; he soon decided 
the matter, by receiving the enemy upon his spear point, 
and thrusting him through the body. 

It has been remarked of this, as well as some other 
animals of the lower orders of beasts of prey, that they are 
courageous only when victory is eertain, that they con- 
stantly appear at night fall, stealing about, and attempting 
to disperse cattle by their dreadful howlings; a straggler 
is instantly disabled by a deadly bite, and very shortly 
devoured; but being of that base, cowardly disposition 
which must ever attack covertly, they lounge about only 
in the dark, like midnight assassins prone to blood. 

The ancients supposed that an evil spirit occupied the 
hyana; and that it decoyed passengers to their destruc- 
tion by imitating the human voice; also, that the human 
marrow was changed in the sepulchre into a snake. 

Sunt qui cum clauso putrefacta est spina sepulchro, 

Mutari credant humanas angue medullas. 
In fact, Milton transforms all the rebel host into snakes, 
and shows great judgment in converting Satan into that 
filthy bird, the cormorant, while perched upon the tree of 
life; and also in afterwards making him assume the rep- 
tile form of a toad, while yet untouched by Ithuriel’s spear 
he whispered, under that disguise, at the ear of Eve, insi- 
nuations 

« Blown up with high conceits, engend’ring pride;” 
referring to which, a later bard, speaking of a certain 
lounger paddling through the cloace of Grub-strect, very 
tartly and aptly says, 
“ Familiar toad, 
« Half froth, half venom, spits himself abroad.” 


Liverpool. U. O. R. 





REMARKABLE SPECIMEN OF THE OURANG OUTANG. 


—>_— 

On the 5th of January last, Dr. Abel read in the Asiatic 
Society of Calcutta, some observations on the skin and 
some fragments (which had been: presented to the Society) 
of an Ourang Outang, which had been killed on the coast 
of Sumatra, and which seems to have been the largest and 
most remarkable animal of this kind that has ever been 
seen by Europeans. It appears that an officer of the ship 
Mary Anne Sophia was on shore at a place called Ram- 
boon,. near Touromor, on the west coast of Sumatra, 
where he discovered the animal in a tree. He assembled 
his people and followed him to a tree in a cultivated spot, 
on which he took refuge. His walk was erect and wad-« 
—_ but not quick, and he was obliged occasionally to 
accelerate his motion with his hands; but with the bough of 
a tree he impelled himself forward with greater rapidity. 
When he reached the trees his strength was shown in a 
high degree, for with one spring he gained a very lofty 
bough, and bounded from it with the ease of the smaller 
animals of his kind. Had the circumjacent land been 
covered with wood, he would certainly have escaped from 
his pursuers, his mode of travelling by bough or tree be- 
ing described as rapid as the pro of a very fleet horse. 
But at Ramboon there are but few trees left in the midst ' 


of cultivated fields, and among these alone he jumped 
about to avoid being taken. He was first shot on a tree, 
and after having received five balls, his exertions were re- 
laxed, owing, no doubt, to loss of blood; and the amnu- 
nition being about this time expended, they were obliged 
to have recourse to other measures for his destruction. 
One of the first balls probably penetrated his lungs, for 
—— after the infliction of the wound he slung 
himself by his feet from a branch, with his head: down- 
wards, and allowed the blood to flow from his mouth. On 
receiving a wound he always put his hand over the in- 
— part, and the human-like agony of his expression 
ad the natural effect of exciting painful feelings among 
his pursuers. With the assistance of the peasantry, who 
seemed as amazed at the sight of the animal as the crew 
of the Mary Anne Sophia, never having seen one before, 
although living within two days’ journey from the vast 
and impenetrable forests on the island, they cut down the 
tree on which he was reclining exhausted, but the moment 
he found it falling, he exerted his remaining strength, 
and gained another tree, and then a third, until he was 
finally brought to the und, and forced to combat his 
assailants, who now gathered very thickly round, and dis- 
charged spears and other missiles against him. The first 
spear, made of a very strong eupple sort of wood, which 
would have resisted the strength of the strongest man, 
was broken by him like a carrot, and had he not been at 
this time in almost a dying state, it was feared that he 
would have severed the heads of some of the party with 
equal ease. He fell, at lengthy under innumerable stabs 
inflicted by the peasantry. The animal is supposed to 
have travelled some distance from the place where he was 
killed, as his legs were covered with mud up to the knees. 
The hands and feet of the animal had great analogy to 
human hands and feet, only that the thumbs were smaller 
in proportion, and situated nearer the wrist-joint than the 
thumbs of human beings generally are.. His body was 
well proportioned; he had a fine broad expanded chest 
and a narrow waist. His legs, however, were rather short, 
and his arms very long, though both possessed such sinew 
and muscle as left no doubt of their power and strength. 
His head was well proportioned with his body ; the nose 
was prominent; the eyes large, and the mouth larger than 
the mouth of man. His chin was fringed from the extre- 
mity of one ear to the other with a shaggy beard, curling 
luxuriantly on each side, and forming altogether an orna- 
mental, rather than a frightful, appendage to his visage. 
The hair of his coat was smooth and glossy when he was 
first killed, and his teeth and whole appearance indicated 
that he was young, and in full possession of his physical 
powers. He was nearly eight feet high. Dr. Abel has, 
with great care and ability, examined all the fragments of 
the animal presented to the Society. The height men- 
tioned is a mere estimate by those who saw it alive, but 
the measurement of the skin goes far to determine this 
question. The skin, dried and shrivelled as it is, in a 
straight line from the top of the shoulder to the point 
whence the ankle has been removed, measures five feet 
ten inches; the perpendicular length of the neck, as it is 
in the preparation, three inches and a half; length of the 
face, from the forehead to the chin, nine inches; and of the 
skin now attached to the foot, from the line of its separa- 
tion from the body to the heel, eight inches,—measure- 
ments made by Dr. Abel himself: thus we have one foot 
eight inches and a half to be added to the five feet ten 
inches, in: order to approximate his real stature, which 
would make seven feet six inches and a half’; but allow- 
ing the six inches and a half for the shortening that would 
result from the folding of the skin over the shoulders, and 
the height will then he full seven feet. This is the great- 
est ascertained height of any tail-less monkey on record, 
as may be gathered from the several notices which Dr. 
Abel has collected fron: :’ifferent writers on man-like apes. 
The skin itself was of a dark leaden colour; the hair a 
brownish red, shaggy, and long over the shoulders and 
flanks. 
It is observed by Dr. Abel, that of the smalf animals 
more particularly known in Europe, under the designa- 
tion of tne Ourang Outang, one is an inhabitant of Africa, 
the other of the East. Of both, several living specimens 
have been seen in Europe, but all were of small stature, 
and very young, never exceeding three feet im height, or 
as many years of age. These animals were long consi- 
dered as varieties of the same species, although in point 
of fact they are very distinctly separated by external cha- 
racter And anatomical distinctions. The African animal 
being always black with large ears, the Eastern specimens 
as invariably having reddish brown hair, and very small 
ears$ the former also being unprovided with sacs commu- 
nicating with the windpipe, whilst they are always found 


(From “ Foreign Scenes,” §c. by John Howison, Esq.) 
a 


A pirate vessel once attacked a sloop, the crew of which 
made violent and unexpected resistance; but it proved 
unavailing, and she was soon boarded by her assailants, 
who showed themselves inclined to proceed to extremities 
of every kind. The master of the sloop unfortunately had 
his wife with him. She remained below decks, while her 
husband stood by the gangway, and endeavoured to pre- 
vent the negroes from descending to the cabin ; however, he 
was almost immediately knocked down and murdered. 
The female saw this, and aware that she now had no one 
to protect her, rushed, in a state of desperation, into the 
hold, which communicated with the cabin by a small door 
in the bulk-heads. | Her first impulse was to open a lane 
empty chest, that had once held wine, to take refuge in 
it, and to close the lid, in which there happened to bea 
chink large enough to admit air. Here she lay in total 
darkness, scarcely daring tv breathe, and listening with 
intense anxiety to the noises made by the people above. 
She heard enough to convince her that the work of death 
was going on, and that the pirates had murdered many 
of the ship's crew. Comparative quictness soon succeeded, 
and the hatch being removed, the negroes came down into 
the hold, and lifted up a variety of bales and boxes upon 
deck, and sent them on board their own vessel. Among 
other things, they scized the chest in which she lay con- 
cealed, thinking, doubtless, that it contained bottled wine. 
Her terror was so great that she would have discovered 
herself had not the suffocating closeness of her prison de- 

rived her of the power of utterance. However, she felt 
herself lowered into a boat, and then swung on board the 
pirate schooner, and eventually consigned to the hold 
along with other articles of plunder. The pirates soon got 
under weigh, and were so busy in attending to the naviga- 
tion ef their vessel, that night came on without their exa- 
mining any of their new booty. The lady was in the 
mean time contemplating the horrors of her situation, and 
deliberating what she ought to do. If she remained in 
concealment she would soon perish of hunger, and if she 
discovered herself she would be a victim to the insults and 
brutality of the negroes. She at length determined to 
pursue a middle course, and to seck an opportunity of dis- 
closing herself to the pirate captain when none of the sea- 
men were present. She had some hopes of accomplishing 
this; for she naturally enough supposed that the hold of 
the schooner communicated with the cabin in the same 
way as in her husband’s vessel. When she supposed, 
from the surrounding stillness, that midnight was ap- 

roaching, she liberated herself from her wooden prison. 

‘otal darkness — auvies near a chink, through 
which a faint light appeared. She groped her way to the 
spot, and found that her guiding beacon was the keyhole 
of the door of which she was in search. It yielded to her 
hand, and afforded access to the cabin, as she expected. 
On passing forwards she found the pirate-chief asleep on a 
couch, with a lamp on a table beside him. Having se- 
cured the gangway door, she awaked him as gently as pos- 
sible ; but the moment he cast his eyes upon her he started 
up, uttered a cry of fear, and endeavoured to rush out of 
the cabin. She fell at his feet, and explained quickly who 
she was, and how she had been brought on board his ves- 
sel, and implored his protection. The negro, on recover- 
ing from his first alarm, listened attentively to what she 
said, and then, after a little hesitation, told her that he had 
not sufficient control over his men to prevent them from 
insulting her, and that her only security lay in her conti. 
nuing in her former concealment, till she found an oppor- 
tunity of leaving the schooner. He promised to supply 
her with food during her imprisonment, and to put her on 
shore, or on some vessel, as soon as he found it possible to 
do so. He now conducted her to the hold, and having 
placed the chest in a spot less likely to be disturbed than 
any other, left her, and shortly returned with food ‘and 
wine. The female remained two days in this state, un. 
discovered by the crew, and regularly visited by the cap- 
tain, who supplied her abundantly with the necessaries of 
life. She had the liberty of moving about the hold all 
night, but was obliged to take refuge in her prison during 
the day, every place between decks being then exposed to 
the visits of the negroes. At length the pirate came.in 
sight of a Spanish coasting-boat; and having made her 
heave to, he at once brought his female passenger on deck, 
to the indescribable astonishment of his people, and em- 
barked her without opposition in the stranger vessel, to 
the master of which he gave some money, with directions 
that their charge should be put on shore the moment they 
into port. The Spanish seamen fulfilled these injunc. 








in the latter._Calcutta Government Gazette, Jan. 13, 


tions, by landing the lady at Havannah next morning. 

















THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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MY VALE TO THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
WRITTEN ON LEAVING HOMB. 


—ttliieiene 

OMspring of genius! waving far thy wand 

Round gentle Mersey’s consecrated strand, 

And guthering for thy rainbow-crested throne 

* Fall many a flower,” to mingle with thine own, 

From classic regions where, in myrtle bower, 

The gifted wisters sweetly wile the hour: 

Daughter of Fancy, queen of smiles and tears, 

Of joys and woes, gay hopes, and withering fears; 

Fairy dispenser of the sacred stream, 

& »arkling afar where Delphi's shrine {s seen, 

Round which proud laurels bright, with flowers entwine, 

And strike their glittering lyres th’ immortal nine! 

Fair Mirror giving back from distant climes 

« The very form and feature of the times ;” 

‘Thee must I bid adieu, the nymph to seek 

Of brow serene, and rosy-mantled cheek, 

On mountain steep reclined ;—Hygeia named, 

And more than power or riches far more famed ; 

Without whose heavenly aid a path we tread, 

Gloomy as vaulted caverns of the dead: 

‘Thee must I bid adieu, the nymph to woo 

With sweets, again, my weary couch to strew, 

And forthe darksome herb, and poisonous weed, 

Heulth-breathing roses twine around my head 

Aud much 1 owe to thee, for oft hast thou 

Rowoved the veil of sudness from my brow, 

Dashed off the tear, and stilled the rending sigh, 

Aud bid afar the weird sisters hie! 

Yes! much to thee | owe; for, leaving far 

The stern realities with weal at war, 

Pieased have | wandered over bill and dale, 

Spreading Hope's glittering canvas to the gale; 

And oft, as bounding o'er ideal seas, 

Listening her Syren descant on the breeze, 

oft have I ylelded to her influence bland, 

And revelled, unrestrained, in fairy land! 

You! much lowe to thee; for still was thine 

‘To foster at thy proudly gifted shrine, 

‘Mid native flowers, and bright exotics rare, 

The lowllest bud that ever blassomed there! 

Aud still, as pruned the muse her feeble wing, 

Seorned not the jarrings of a broken string” 

"Thy patient ear:—and owe | not to thee, 

Quardian protector of wild minstrelsy, 

A devt of gratitude too vast to pay, 

‘Though mine to live till ages rolled away? 

A debt the conscious heart can warmly feel, 

But on whose throbbings silence sets her seal. 

Take then, roy fond adieu, my ardent prayer, 

Warm as e’er iseued from a heart sincere, 

That sill be thine with Fate itself to cope, 

And live, while time shall live, beloved Kaleidoscope ! 

And when the tuneless lyre of G. unstrang, 

And ‘plaining now in melancholy song, ° 

Quee “are re-braced, shall breathe a livelier strain, 

Cuugh: frown Hygeia on the distant plain, 

Picased at thy hallowed shrine again will bend, 

Through every change unchanged, thy ¢oustant friend. 
biverpeol, June 15, 1825. G. 





ON AN ALBUM. 

An album !—prithee what is it ? 
A book like this I’m shown, 
Kept to be filled with others’ wit, 

By people who have none. 











LINES, 


** Constancy dwells in realms above.” 
Coleridge. 
Thou art lost unto me—and for ever!— 
Thou hast left me to sorrow and pain; 
Love's roses have wither’d—oh! never 
To bloom in my pathway again: 


And the hopes that have gemm’d the wide desert with bliss, 
Fade away in a moment so wretched as this. 


There were joys—which my heart fondly cherish’d, 
And hopes—of a future as bright; 

But the light of my being is perish'd, 
And I walk in the darkness of night. 


Love—-love was the planet that guided me on— 
How dear were its rays—but, alas! it is gone. 


Yet the heart thou hast wrung so severely, 
Possess’d not a pulse but was thine: 

Heav'n knows that it worshipp'd sincerely, 
When thou wert the saint of its shrine. 


But the shrine is defaced, and its pulses must beat 
In the throbs of despair, for thy guile and deceit. 


Yet I weep not—the madness that stings me 
Has left me no tear-drop to shed ;—. 

lam calm—would this moment could bring me 
The unbroken calin of the dead! 


There's a ne’er-dying worm holds his feast in my heart; 
There's a pain in my bosom which will not depart. 


But thou hast not ceased thy beguiling, 
And others must worship thee yet :— 

Oh! who that has look’d on thee smiling, 
Could ever that smiling forget? 


Thou art fair—as the lily which fond zephyr greets; 
Thou art false—as that zephyr which tastes of its sweets ! 


Fare thee well! fure thee well !—thou deceiving 
And false one—we meet not dgain— 

Tho’ dark and unceasing my grieving, 
Thou never shalt know of my pain; 


But mix with the world,—and forget, in thy glee, 
That there’s one whose best prospects were blighted by thee! 


Shrewsbury, May 31, 1825. J. 
pd 
LINES TO 
<a 

"Twas but a moment, that I saw 

That matchless brow of thine; 
*T was but a moment, that thine eye 

Responded unto mine. 








But, oh! that single look of love 
Spoke, like a seruph’s tongue, 

And beamed, a ray of beauty, o’er 
My heart with sorrow wrung. 

‘Twas but a moment—long, long years 
May roll in gloom away, 

As years have rol!’'d,—but when again 
Will gleam that transient ray? 

The Arab may forget to kneel 
When sounds the Muezzin’s cry,— 

Hope's smiling form may cease to charm 
Her wretched votary’s eye; 

But, oh! of that sweet smile of love 
Memory shall ever tell, 

And point, amid life’s gloomy waste, 
To where one sunbeam fell. Ss. 





HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE. 
ed 

As much beauty as preserves affection, 
As much sprightliness as shuns dejection, 
Of modest diffidence as claims protection, 
A docile mind subservient to correction, 
Yet stor’d with sense, with reason, and reflection, 
‘And every passion kept in due subjection, 
Yet faults enough to keep her from perfection ; 
First find all this and then make your selection. 








The Housewife. 
“* Housekeepi nd hus Pr} 
Must love cas taster paper n ae 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 
ALLEGED CURE FOR THE EPILEPSY, 

A correspondent strongly recommends the iusertion of 
the following, from a Dublin paper. We willingly com- 
ply, without in any way pledging ourselves upon the’ sub- 
ject :—** Those whose feelings are alive to the afflictions of 
their fellow men, are most respectfully entreated to lend 
their attention to, and give their assistance. in dissemi- 
nating, as much as possible, the following formula, for 
the removal of this dreadful disease ; and any information 
that may be required as to its efficacy, may be had, with. 
Out any charge, at the office of the Dublin Morning Post, 
the proprietor of which paper most kindly sends this forth 
to the public, without remuneration.—Ammoniated Tinc- 
ture of Valerian, and Compound Tincture of Peruviaa 
Bark, of each equal quantities; mix them. A table- 
spoonful to be taken in half a teacupful of water, morning 
and evening, for eight or ten days, and immediately after 
a fit, or whenever the stomach cr head feels unwell. The 
medicines are to be got in every apothecary’s and druggist’s 
shop throughout the empire. In the administration of 
this medicine, it must be understood to be most effectual 
when the disease proceeds from a disordered state of the 
stomach. When it arises from a mal-conformation, or ac- ~ 
cidental injury, it cannot be expected to effect a cure. If 
it proceeds from the sudden stoppage of any natural evacu- 
ation, or the sudden closing up of an ulcer or imposthume, 
or from worms, these last must be destroyed, and the 
formier must be restored by the usual means adopted by 
the gentlemen of the medical faculty, which, in most 
cases, will effect a cure, or arrest the progress of the disease. 
However, the above formula may, in all cases, be expected 
to remove the malady altogether, or affurd such relief as 
to make life more agreeable to the sufferer; and the writer 
of this article is now an extraordirary living instance of 
the efficacy of the medicine (it having most completely 
cured him, after having lived a wretched object for many 
years of his life) and notwithstanding the talents and re- 
spectahility of some of the first physicians of the United 
Kingdom had been devoted to his case at different periods, 
without effect. This medicine is presented in most of the 
treatises on the practice of physic of the present day,under 
different modifications ; but the cause of its failure has 
been accidentally discovered by the writer to be occasioned 
by the dose not being one-third uf what it should be, and 
this he well knows from his own experience.” 


Alleged Cure for the Stone, Gravel, or Dropsy.—Take 
alarge handful of the fibres of garden leeks, put thereto 
two quarts of soft water, let them be close covered, and 
simmer gently over the fire, till reduced to one, then pour 
it off, and drink a pe in the course of the‘day, divided 
morning, noon, and night; this is a sufficient quantity for 
a Man or woman. 


Scientific Wecords. 
{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
ular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. ] 




















ON EMPLOYING SUSPENDED ANIMATION 
DURING SURGICAL OPERATIONS. 


— 

Dr. Hickman, of Shiffnall, has published a letter, in 
which he endeavours to prove that suspended animation 
may be safely employed during operations on animals, 
with a view to ascertain its probable utility, in surgical 
operations, on the human subject. We have avuiled our- 


| 6-lves of this mediym to publish the whole of these expe- 
‘riments, which are too long for the columns of a news- 


paper in which so many other articles must necessarily 
be attended to. Dr. H. has made a number of ex- 
periments upon various animals, which we should de.- 
nounce as cruel, if the ultimate object of the experimen- 
talist were not unquestionably to render most essential 
service to his fellow creatures. Independent of this apo- 
logy, the Doctor informs us, that, as the experiments were 
made upon animals previously consigned to death, he 
does not conceive that he has inflicted any wanton or un- 
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Local Weiter 20x. 


inelnding Notices of Local Nuisances and Grievanees, Sug- 
gestions for Lmprovements, &c.) 





TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1825. 





IMPROVEMENT IN THE OLD CHURCHYARD. 
ie 


TO THE GRAVEDIGGER OF THE OLD CHURCH. 
_ Srm,—You must excuse my presumption in thus addressing 
an individual Alling an office of such awful necessity as yours; 


1 am aware it is not common: on the ground of public duty,. 


howeyer, you must pass it over. I assure you! have great 
respect for your office, as I consider its utility less of a figura- 
tive kind than many others connected with the church. 
Seven years since I observed you engaged in the praiseworthy 
employment of increasing the space between life and death, 
by & much less equivocal mode than practised by the doctors, 
namely, by adding about one foot of earth over each grave. 
This desirable improvement has, however, been discontinued 
for the last two years; and at the lower, or west side of the 
churchyard to which I wliude, two-thirds are elevated—the 
other remains'as formerly. I wish a clause had been intro- 
dueed into the Building Act, to remedy such unsightly ap- 
pearances as this now presents. Its present state must, also, 
_cause imminenit risk to the toes of worthy members escaping 
from church, after a long sermon, and also to those worthy 
individuals who daily post down through the yard to witness 
the departures and arrivals of the steam-packets; quite a 
fashionable amusement now, I assure you, Sir. Finish your 
job, and set an example to the conductors of those two public 


_ works in the vicinity of your estate—the new Baths, and 


entrance of George’s Dock Basin. The only alteration here, 
tor the last four months, consists in shutting up the foot pas- 
sage over the entrance with two rows of railing; an improve- 
iment, no doubt, we will benefit by for the next quarter of a 
century. —I remain yours, Sir, most respectfully, 

ONE OF THE LIVING. 





RUNCORN PACKET. 
+ 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—On Sunday evening last, about half-past eight o'clock, 
the Eclipse, steam-packet, left Runcorn, full of passengers, for 
Liverpool; the weather was very foggy, and the vessel took 
the ground about three miles from Runcorn, off Haie. The 
tide left,:and the vessel was only afloat again-about nine 
o'clock the next morning. Many of the passengers left during 
the night, and made their way along the sands to different 
places; but a greater number remained on board, bearing 
their disappointment and inconvenience with much patience 
and good humour. It is right, Sir, the passengers think, that 
the Public should know how they were afterwards treated. 
The captain, in spite of the remonstrances of the passengers, 
instead of making, if possible, extra speed to Liverpool, did 


_ actually turn back to Runturn to collect more passengers, 


and the Eclipse only arrived at Liverpool this day at twelve. 
Is such conduct as this to be tolerated? Is it lega!, after 
detaining passengers a whole night on the water, to take them 
back and give them a chance of another night’s recreation on 
board ? RS. 


_  Ltverpool, Monday, June 13, 1825. 





NEW INFIRMARY, &c. 
a 


' TO THE EDITOR. 3 

Sta,—It is a well-known maxim that “twoof atrade can 
never agree,” so, though a grumbler myself, it will not be 
thought strange if 1 differ with some of my brother grum- 
blers, who have given vent to their groans in your publica- 
tion. In the first place, then, we have one finding great fault 
with what he was pleased to eall a dome, lately erected over 
the new Infirmary; but upon visiting the spot, what was my 
surprise to see something like the cap of a chimney, sur- 
mounted by an enormous vane, and which I believe is a part 
of the ventilating apparatus. This i certainly no great orna- 
ment tothe building; but how any one could suppose for a 


moment that it was intended for a dome, I cannot conceive; 
indeed, it is scarcely visible from the front. Now, for my 
own grumble, would, not a handsome dome be a very great 
improvement to the appearance of this edifice? The great 
extent of front appears to me to want relief from its mono- 
tonous appearance, and nothing could give that relief better 
then a handsome well-proportioned dome. Another scheme 
proposes the ereetion of a new Post-ofiice near the King’s 
statue. I am rather surprised that Jackson’'s-dam or Regent- 
road did not occur to this gent. as equally eligible situations , 
as, except it is for the charitable design of keeping the said 
statue in countenance (a point which your correspondent 
seems to think of some consequence) in respect of an easy 
distance from the centre of business, they appear to possess 
advantages almost equal to the site he proposes. Seriously, 
if there is any intention of erecting a new Post-office, I would 
suggest that one of the vacant spaces in Dale-street should be 
fixed on, a site. which, from its central situation, and being 
the great starting point of the stages, seems peculiarly cal- 
culated for the purpose, and a handsome building would not 
then be hid, but seen toan advantage few of our public build. 
ings can boast. One more grumble and I have done; why in 
the name of common sense and plain English, should acertain 
proposed establishment be styled the Mechanics’ Institute? 
Why not institution? Where is the use of introducing such 
Frenchified terms into our language? Surely our own word 
is quite as good as the other. The Manchester Institution is 


in which we may learn from our neighbours, in this inst: 
at least, the emporiumists are right; so, at least, thinks, 
Yours, &c. GROWLER. 


WATERING THE STREETS. 
-—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Str,—The present very dusty state of the streets prompts 
me to call the attention to a subject which has long attracted 
my notice; it has often been a matter of surprise and regret 
to me, that the streets of such a town as Liverpool are not 
watered; and I am convinced they never will be properly, 
whilst it is dependant on private contributions, Moreover, 
it is clear that private contributions are not a just way of de- 
fraying an expense of that nature; because, whilst it falls 
rather heavy upon the inhabitants of any given street, who 
can agree to subscribe towurds it, those inhabitants are not, 
I apprehend, the principal reapers of the benefit of it, but the 
inhabitants of other parts of the town, who pass that way. 
Again, passengers in those streets, which are not watered, are 
always subjected to the inconvenience of dust, without the 
means of remedying it. ‘ I would therefore venture to suggest 
that all the principal streets should be properly watered at 
the expense of the town at large; through the medium of the 
highway-rate, as the most certain, the most rational, and the 
most equitable mode; and which is, I believe, acted upon in 
and about the metropolis. R. 

Liverpool, Gth month, 16th, 1825. 





. 








TO THE EDITOR. 

Sra,—Being a daily passenger of the parade bridges, I have 
frequently observed the very great danger incurred by persons 
passing over on both sides, and inevitably meeting in the 
middle, without a possibility of either party advancing or 
retreating. An idea immediately struck me, which would 
con:pletely do away with all unpleasantness, and that is by 
fixing a large board on the rieut HAND of each side of the 
bridges, with a hand pointing, and the words GO OVER 
painted in large letters upon it. This would not only prevent 
all dangers, but would very much facilitate the repassing, 
and would be the means of teaching persons to keep the right 
hand passage; and, if that was found impracticable, a plan 
similar to that on Waterloo-bridge, London, namely, a turn- 
stile, which only moves round one way (that of coming off 
the bridge) would have the desired effect.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&e. A WELL WISHER TO THE TOWN. 


tr The direction suggested by our correspondent would 
be useful; but it should be on the /eft hand path at each end. 
of the bridges; for, otherwise, the drivers of the carts, who 
are bound by law to keep to the left of each road, woulé 
meet the stream.-—Epit. - 





so called; and, although there are not, perhaps, many things | 


NEGLECT OF DUTY. 
—<—_— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I am informed, that an old statute enacts, that the 
communication over the passage between George’s and the 
Dry Dock should be kept open, by one of the bridges being left 
down for carts and passengers, under a severe penalty in case of 
default. Although George’s Dock is of very essential service, as 
communicating with several other docks and basins, yet the 
public have a paramount right to a free passage to the Parade, 
Nova Scotia, &c. according to the said enactment; and if it 
should so happen, that a person lost his passage in a vesecl 
going to sea, by reason of such obstruction, I much fear the 
Doek Trustees would not be so liberal as to repay him for 
such inconvenience. We all know, that fines for loss of time 
are daily enacted at the Dock Police Office; therefore, what is 
law in one situation, should be justice in another. Whilst 1 
am upon this subject, which has put me to no little inconve- 
nience to day, I beg to remark, that there is another point 
which requires reform; and although that term may not go 
down in certain quarters, yet I shall use it. {mean, that if 
a freeman be summoned to attend at the Quarter Sessions, 
and does not answer to his name when called (which he may 
not, by virtue of his watch not keeping true time te the Town. 
hall clock,) he is fined, £2; which sum I have paid,though reluc- 
tantly. Yet Ihave had to attend lately at the Town-hall,and 
instead of the Magistrate of the day being in attendance at the 
usual hour of twelve o’clock, it has so happened two days toge- 
ther, that the bench of justice was nottaken until half-past one 
o'clock; thereby individuals required to attend lost the most 
vajuable part of the day. If Justice be blind, I have under- 
stood the scale should beeven. 1 hope those to whom honour 
is due, will duly take this hint into their serious consideration, 

Yours, &e, ARGUS. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

NO, IV. 
CELEBRATED TRIALS, and Remarkable Cascs of Crimt- 
nal Jurisprudence, in Europe and America, from the 

Year 1400 to 1825 (or from Lord Cobham to Faunilee 

roy) in 6 vols. with many Engravings, 

By the motto it would seem that we are indebted to the 
late Mr. Burke for the plan of this Work. It is, indeed, 
very extraordinary that, till this publication, there has 
appeared, in the English language, no readuble and truly 
popular collection of Trials, the subjects of which address 
themselves more closely to our Jeet and curiosity than 
~——— in the entire range of literature. 

his Work recommends itself because it is altogether 
unlike the ‘* Newgate Calender,” or the ** State Trials.” 
It is neither so low and vulgar as the one, nor so verbose 
and technical as the other. The test, in the selection, 
has been the curiosity and importance of the Trial, and 
the object has been to preserve only the interesting fea- 
tures of each case, unless in such as Mary Queen of Scots, 
Charles the First, Algernon Sidney, Lord William Rus- 
sell, Hackman, Thurtell, and some others of singtlar 
curiosity ; and, in these, a certain degree of fulness has 
been preferred to brevity. 

The Work is, therefore, in every sense, a standard ac- 

quisition to our national literature ; while it will afford an 
addition of univeees eee to all Book Societies, Sub- 
scription Rooms, irculating Libraries. It containg 
nearly FIVE HUNDRED Cases for Treason, Heresy, 
Sedition, Witchcraft, Murder, Forgery, Robbery, &c. &c.; 
and it excludes no class but those which involve details 
offensive to decency. Nor is it confined to mere English 
Trials, for the Editor has availed himself of the great 
work of the French called Cunses Célébres, and, thereby, 
brought into a focus all that is curious and valuable on h's 
general subject. 
Such a work, in its very plan, bespeaks its own recom- 
mendation; and, as no pains have been spared to assemble 
the materials from the tirst authorities, and niany very 
scarce ones have been consuked, we may calculate that 
the Celebrated Trials, of the English language, will be, at 
least, as much esteemed as she Causes Cilébres of our 
neighbours, on the flippant and romantic atyle of which 
the Engligh Editor has made some just remarks. 

The text is enriched bya great number of Portraits and. 
other Engravings, from. published at the respective 
times, and these add greatly to the worth of the publica~ 
tion; though nothing of that Kind can much increase the 
intrinsic and paramount interest of the text. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE.—LOGAL AND ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 








Theatre- Royal, Liverpool. 


GREAT ATTRACTION! 
MR. C, KEMBLE and DER FREISCHUTZ.. 

T HE Public are most respectfully informed that Me. 

C. KEMBLE, from the Theatre Royal, Covent-sarden, 
is engaged for a ao only, and will aoa the 
mouking his first spree ce here this. season, this present 
MONDAY, June 20, when “will be produced ced for the first time 
at this Theatre, a new y, a8 performed at the Theatre 
Royai, Covent-garden, with the most unbounded applause, 


calied 
ORESTES IN ARGOS, 
The Part of Orestes, by Mr. C. Kemble (as originally per- 
formed by him in London.) 





0 nour of 


Aegisthus ove veces Mr. Diddear |Adrastus--.----+-- Mr. Ireland 
Pylndes ve.cecceceeees Mr. Bass/Officers. ....-Messrs. Edward, 
ALOAB + oe esse eee + Mr. Andrews| Wilton, Hay, Doyle 
AEschines ++. sees Mr. Leaves C remnnestes. Mrs MG ibbon 
: ‘ratidas. ---++-+++ Mr. Benwell|Electra « : Kenneth 

Eudamippur seteee Mr. Doyne Chrysothemis +++»Miss Cooke 
Daulins - : -- Mr. Rees Attendants, Messds.Andrews, 
LYCUB cee es ee tee Mr. “M‘Gibbon! Radcliffe, and Doyne 


To conelude with the grand new Opera of 
DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Ottocar (a Bohemian Prince) Mr. Leaves 
Kuno (Ranger of the Forest) Mr. Doyne 
Rodotph, Mr. C. Bland, 
jn which he will introduce the favourite Hunting Song of 
a Woodland Life,’ composed expressly fost Bas 
Caspar VINVEEIE LILI by eeereneeenee brits t) ss 

Rullo +. 3 Huntemen } ° ..ses Mr. Andrews 

Zamiel (the Bs ac ck Y ager, or Huntsman Spirit er the Forest) 

Mr. Diddear- - Killian (a villager) Mr. R 

Agnes (Kuno's Gaughter) Mrs. Haydn Corri, a “which she 
will introduce the bravura of ‘ Hours of Rapture,” composed 
expressly for the Opera. 

Anna (her cousin) Miss Holdaway-..-Witch of the Wolfe's 

Glen, Mrs. Doyne 

Vagers, Huntsmen, Peasantry, é&c..- Messrs. Benwell, Smith, 

Ircland, Edward, Doyle, Wilton, Hay, and a numerous train 

of Auxillaries.— Bridesmaids, Villagers, é&c.- - Meads. Aldrid 

ireland, Radeliffe, Andrews, Doyne, Miss Cooke, and M s6 

Wallis, &e. &e. &e. 

In Act First, A POPULAR NATIONAL WALTZ.—In Act 
Second, THE ‘WOLF’S GLEN BY MOONLIGHT.—Chorus 
of Invisible spirits as the clock strikes Twelve—Grand and 
impressive Music preparatory tothe INCANTATION.—Cas- 
par’s Summons, and Appearance of ZAmieL—Music indica- 
tive of the Magie Ceremonies—Accompanied Recitative, 
Rodolph— Apparitions of Rodolph’s Mother and of Ane; 
Charm and Mystical Ceremony of Casting the Bullets. In Act 
Third, a Romantic spot, in which theTrial Shot takes 
pluce.—Last appearance of Zamiel, and Death of Caspar. 

On Tue dane C "HARLES II. or the Merry Monarch. 
hing Charles by Mr. C. Kemble. 
Ou Wednesday, the Tragedy of QRESTRS IN ARGOS. 
Orestes by Mr. C. Kembl 
On Thursday, the Comedy of the buctiietast. 
Mirabel by Mr. C. Kemble. 
On Friday, the last new Comedy af WOMAN NEVER VEXT'. 
Stephen Foster by Mr. C. Kemble, as originally performed by 
him in London, his first appearance in that character in 

Liverpool. 

On Saturday will be prodneced (for the first time here) a new 
Comedy, called TEASING MADE EASY. 


The grand, paw, and highly ~ fal Opera of 
ER FREKISCHUTZ, 
The Musie atone by Carl Maria Von Weber, will be per- 
forvied every evening during the week, 
Numerous auctiiary Vocal and Instrumental Performers are cn- 
caged, to increase the effect of the Chorusses in the above favour ite 
pera. 








NOW EXHIBITING, 
In the large New ROTONDA (erected for the purpose) 
Ar tuk Heap or Great CHARLOTTK-STREET, NEAR THE New 
MARKXT, 
TENE splendid Circular PANORAMA of the CITY 
and BAY of NAPLES, painted by Henry Aston Barker, 


of Leicester-square, London. This View, having been taken 
lately, presents, besides the well-known romantic Beauties 
of Naples, a more extended display of the delightful sur- 
rounding Country thau has ever been exhibited, and which 
the cireular form of the Panorama is calculated to give a 
more general know ledge of than any other Exhibition of the 
day. The Royal Palace, the Castles of Nuovo and Del Ovo, 
the ‘magnificent Churehes of the Carmines and Santa Maria, 
the Coast of Chiaja, the luxuriant rising ground of Posilipo, 
the range of the Appenines, Mount Vesuvius, the Sites of the 
ancient Cities of Herculaneum apd Stabila, the Towns 
Castellamarre and Torre de) Grech, the Villas of Tiberias, ec. 
&c, are some of the! iachorvem J + onde ixplayed. The whole 
enlivened with a pict toh ye of oot King of Na = 
and Suite in their i and a number of 
Vessels on the 

Open from Nine s the Morn 
Is. Perpetual Tickets (net 
Books, with Plate, 6d. 





till Dusk. Admi 
erable) 5s. Donertetins 


By P Of the Worshipful the Mayor. 
* THEATRE OF VARIETY, 
VORK: HOTEL, TARLSTON-OTREET. 


paragon the honour ——ry eopeneiinse ane 


ably postponed to THURSDAY |NEXT, the 234 t 
are will produce, for the first time —y Liverpool, his 


Entertainment 

TABLE TALE; or, * LONDON VISITS,” 
introductory of his Magnificent Spectacle of UNCOMMON 
ILLUSIONS, WON ERFUL METAMORPHOSES, AMAZ- 
ING COMBINATIONS, é&c. &c. &c. as formed by him at 
the yw Bane -_ iphi Theatre, don, during th last 

epprentéont ted ® App! In the cou of the’ 
poy ~ 4 Henry will perform several Melodies on that 
unrival fea i Instrument of tone, the MUSICAL GLASSES; | Fe 


u pon ge be will introduce the favourite Air 
g by Miss M. Tree: and likewise the cele. 





brated Hunting Chorus, from Weber’s ager production of 
DER FREISCHUT 
The Entertainments of the Evening vill conclude with M. 
enry’s celebrated 
orrical ILLUSIONS; 
embracing, in addition to a great variety of interesting and 
laughable subjects, y finished Portraits of the following 
distinguished Actresses and Actors. 
: Mrs. Siddons......as..--.,.Lady Macbeth 
r. Young: Brutus 
3 M. Tree Viola 
Mr. Kean. --- Coriolanus 
6s SMephens + Diana Vernon 
Mr. Macready ---. » Virginius 
Paton «.....%...+.. Susal 
Mr. Liston. -- ”..+++. Von Dunder 
Miss Foote...-...-”--..+» Maria Darlington. 
Mr. Grimaldi -...”.-+..-- Clown, 


and also likenesses of King Henry VIII. Anne Boleyn, and 
— Elizabeth. The whole concluding with a beautiful 

rtrait of the immortal Shakspeare; during the repre- 
sentation of which, Fame will be sean to descend and crown 
him with a Wreath of Laurel, being one of the finest Optical 
effects ever witnessed. 

Boxes, 38.; Pit, 1s. 6d.; Gallery, 1s,—Children under 12, 
Half-price to the Boxes.—Full particulars in handbills. 








FRONT SEATS, %.—BACK GALLERY, 18. 


Re PictTuRE now exhibiting at the Diorama 
(TRINITY CHAPEL tn CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL) 
being about to be removed, the Proprietors, in order to ac- 
commodate all classes of the community, have fitted upa 
Back Gallery, which is now open, and the admission to 
which will be half the ususl price. 

This splendid Picture, originally exhibited in Paris, and 
afterwards in the Regent’s Park, London, is the first of a 
series new executing by Messieurs Bouton and Daguerre, 
and which, after heing presented to public view in those two 

itals, will be exhibited successively in this Town. 

hese two Artists have pecently, had the honour of being 
crented Members of the Legion of Honour by the King of 
France, in testimony of his Majesty's admiration of their ex- 
traordinary talents; but their great claim to a high and 
noting reputation rests on the surprising merit of these 
magnificent perforinances, which they" have entitled the 
Diorama, and of which they are the Inventors. 

The Picture to which the attention ef the Liverpoo) Pub- 
lic is now invited, is their first attempt in this new line of 
pointing: 3 but it has been pronounced by the best judges, 

th in France and England, to be as unrivalled in its execu- 
tion as a work of art, as it is unprecedented in its character 
of ga ingenious invention. 

petual Admission Tickets iinet transferable) during the 
Exhibition of this Picture, 78. 6d. 
Open from Ten ‘til Dusk. 





CHEAP AND EXPEDITIOUS RASTHAM. Le ay WAY OF 


LADY STANLEY Steam-packet, 


TO ESTER, 
in Two Hours and ahalf, x it meets 
Coaches to Tarporley, Nantw ich, Wrex- 
cham, Overton, Ellesmere, Barnhill, 
Whitchurch, Wem, Salop, Birmingham, 
London, Tine of aniline of. Ts and — eo { 
from Liverpool to Chester. 
First Packet, Ei ht o'clock in the Morning. 
Second Di clock in the Morning. 
Third Ditto, 
Likewise Coaches 


bree in ee Afternoon, Mins ‘ 
es every da’ m Mr. oat 
Lion Jan, Chester, for Li Aen od oa rg t's, White 
First C h, Eight o' 
Second 


x in the Morning. 
itto, 





booked at Mr. Dov’, Chester and 
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{ ORBLE RICH in Mere, 2h te 
oe Lond made a still 


nati are 
of hts "preparations, the Ape nee ot this theatre remgry crests ° 









TO THR ROYAL <i Sanpmervadly WINKS. 


ora na the 
lowing Wines. 
Old PORTS, 
ured, fruity, full 
RY, — and eee 


m tn rice of En fo 


catest ee Soe . 
> ag 
Vintages 1819, TOD 1o0, and 188 
bodied Win: ine, 60 Guineas per rnp. SHE 
shipped by the rv pte ao Bed price yer De butt, 
ted. fro: direct. 


Fine Old POR’ excelent 3 Bue RRY, a an food and superior- 
lirect MADEIRA, all a wabave Wine» way of sam: = 
oa ‘ourteen dozen of vs rar the above Wine,’ ‘bot 


e, &C. W a good For pe, all included for 
ttance bey 280, or 20, or half he quantity in a Bd — 
i remie £10. C. W. has le arrangements Wine 
Growers in France, that, he = snabies & oder ou 8u, air Cla- 
a Sauterne Vin de Grave Barsac, Chabii, and all that cha- 

of Wines, at 42s. per dozen. seer: landing, CHAM- 
PAIGNE in high fine mantling condition, 


ne Se Pay 








63s.. per dozen. 

The finest on 728. per dozen. CLARET, late lasitte, 
latour, chatea margeaux, 72s. A bin: of 2000 
Roriz, and Bom m Reteiro Ports (singular fine Wine) Vintage 
1820, nd — Crusted Ports, 18 months 
35s. pe CA ae Lee ym 16s, dozen. Old 
COGNAC BR! DY (Ota 4 and Martell) 238. 6d. per gallon. 
Fine old PINE-AP: PPLE RUM, 15s, 5s. 6d. per gallon. ner 
Wines, Spirits, &c. in pr pppention Remittances must be si 

with orders, an tage pai (or not attended to.) mand if the 


aoe satisfaction is not given, the whole of the money 
re 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., dedicated to the Presi- 
dent and Committee of the Liverpool Marine Humane 


[piece tony SUGGESTIONS for PRESERVA- 
TION FROM SHIPWRECK, anpd OTHER DANGERS oF 
THE SEA, containing various modes of expeditiously forming 
3, from materials always at hand, an approved methed 

of constructing a tem Rudder; an expeditious mode 
of converting any ordinary t intoa Life: boat a safe and 
approved mode of carrying out Anchors in Roug! h Wi Weather, 
DIRECTIONS FOR THE RECOVERY OF PERSONS APPARENTLY 
Lagi er Precautions against the Effects of Lightuing at 
. Taylor's useful Instructions for the Management of 
Ships at Single Anchor, Precautions against Infection, and a 
po variety of Miacellaneous Suggestions useful to Seamen 
n general. ILLUSTRATED wr'dave SEVERAL ENGRAVINGS IN Woep. 


Then, oh! Va yore the h hardy tar, 
Be mindful of his merit, 
And fen pure juation spit the war, 


He'll show his daring 
Preahton 3 Neglected 7 


BY EGERTON SMITH. 

Liverpool: Printed by RusHTon and MELuin@, and sold by 
Joun BywaTeErR and Co. Navigatien Shop, Pool-lane, and at 
the other Navigation Shups; also at the Booksellers, and at 
the Mereury-oftice. 











T HIS Oil has for many years been universally admired 
for its salubrious and nutritious virtues; composed of 
VEGETABLE yoke yen of Aon ¢ powers; 3 also Patron- 
ized and sanctioned by hi and. the ROYAL 
FAMILY; their Imperial Majesties the EMPEROR and 
EMPRESS of RUSSIA, the EMPERORS of PERSIA and 
CHINA This Oil is alsoacknowledged by the’ most eminent 
Physicians, us the best and cheapest article for notrishing 
the Hair, provensiee. the Hair beinginjured by illness, change 
of climate, study, travelling, accouchement, &c.; makes the 
Hair strong in curl, which it keeps in damp weather, - 
cise, &c.; and produces whiskers, e 1 eget &e.—The Pri 
prietors warrant its iunocence, and to improve the Hair 
from i infancy to the latest period of life.—Ask for 
** ROWLAND'S. MACASSAR OIL.” 
The prices are 3s. 6d., 73., 108. - and Zils. 
All other prices are omg gel The — 
dress on the label, ‘‘ N 


as the ad- 


Hair on the Head, effect tually changed to 
useof ROWLAND'S ESSENCE OF TYRE. 
Price 4s., 78. 6d., and 10s. 6d. hah bottle. 
Sold by the sole Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, No 
£0. [otrcn-ennden. i born, London; and,, wie tment, 
by Mr. Danson, Jb abbroye FI 76, ean TR cot aenniee 
rears 1; and Bo’ ae na Will Wiliams the. 
8 verpool; an wi 8, ester. 
Ask for “ Rew ” or “* Rowland’s Dye,” and ob- 
" ure, “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton- 
garden.” others are counterfeits. 





and Passengers 
Eastham Packet-house, * Riedie Liverpool, 
there is goud Accommodation for ers. _ 





bottle. | 


'o. 20, ton-garde ’ 
Also, RED W HISKERS, GRAY WHISKERS, EYEBROWS, ° 
n or Black, by © 
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necessary torture. The theory, which it is intended to | 
establish, is, that men may be rendered torpid, or be sub- 
jected to.a temporary suspension of animation, by artificial 
means, and that, whilst they continue in this state, the 
requisite surgical operations may be performed upon 
them, unattended with the ordinary suffering, or any 
hemorrhage. After such operation, he maintains that 
they may be restored by means similar, as we suppose, to 
those used to resuscitate persons drowned or suffucated. 
The singularity and great importance of the theory entitle 
it to the attention of the profession and of the community ; 
although we do not ourselves anticipate any useful result 
from the investigation, even if it could be safely resorted 
to. The question then would be, whether the pain of 
the operation, and especially in the recovery, would not 
equal or perhaps greatly surpass that experienced in the 
usual mode of operation. Dr. Hickman details eight 
experiments in support of his theory, and he appears to 
be so thoroughly satisfied, as to the result, that he con- 
eludes by observing, that he should not hesitate a moment 
to become the subject of the experiment he recommends, 
if he were under the necessity of suffering any long or 
severe operation. The following is the letter to which we 
allude, addressed to T. A. Knight, Esq. of Downton 
Castle —Edit. Kal. 

** Sin,—The facility of suspending animation, by carbo- 
nic acid gis and other means, without permanent injury to 
the subjéct, having been long known, it appears to me 
rather singular that no experiments have hitherto been 
miade with the object of ascertaining whether operations 
could be successfully performed upon animals whilst in a 
torpid state; and whether wounds inflicted upon them in 
such a state would be found to heal with greater or less 
facility than similar wounds inflicted on the same animals 
whilst in possession of all their powers of feeling and suf- 
fering. Several circumstances led me to suspect that 
wounds made on animals whilst in a torpid state would 
be found, in mang cases, to heal most readily ; and the 
results of some experiments, which I have made, lead to 
think that these conjectures are well founded, and to hope 
that you will think the results sufficiently interesting to in- 
duce you to do me the honour to lay them before the Royal 
Society. The experiments were ye yp made upon 
a animals, but they were confined to animals pre- 
viously condemned to death ; and as their lives were pre- 
served, and their suffering very slight (certainly not so 
great as they would have sustained if their lives had been 
taken away by any of the ordinary methods of killing such 
animals) I venture to hope that they, in the aggregate, 
rather received benefit than injury. Subjects of different 
species were employed, chiefly puppies of a few weeks or 
months old, and the experiments were often repeated ; but 
as the results were all uniform, and as my chief object is 
to attract the attention of other medical men to the subject, 
I wish to do little more than state the general results. 

** Experiment Ist. Dogs of about a month old were 
placed under a glass cover, surrounded by water, so as to 
prevent the ingress of atmospheric air, where their respira- 
tion in a shert time ceased, and a part of one ear of each 
was taken off; there was no'hemorrhage, and the wounds 
were healed at the end of the third day, without any in- 
flammation having taken place, or the animals having 
apparently suffered any pain or inconvenience from the 
‘operation. 

‘© Experiment 2d. After the same animals had fully 
recovered their powers of feeling, a similar part of the 
other ear of each was taken off; a good deal of blood now 
flowed from the wounds, and some degree of inflamma- 
tion followed, and the wounds did not heal till the fitth | 


** Experiment 3d. An experiment was made similar to 
No. 1, in every respect, except that the suspension of ani- 
mation was much more suddenly brought on by the agency 
of sulphuric acid and carbonate of lime. The results in 
this case were not so satisfactory; some blood escaped 
from the wounds, and a slight degree of inflammation fol. 
lowed, and the wounds did not heal so rapidly as the firat 
experiment. d 

xperiment 4fh. Mice having been confined in a glass 
tube of a foot long, were rendered insensible by carbonic 
‘avid gas slowly introduced in small quantities, and one 
foot from each was taken off; no hemorrhage took place 
upon the return of sensation, and the wounds appeared 
quite healed on the third day, without the animals having 
apparently suffered pain, when they were given their li- 


sible by means similar to the preceding, and the muscles | 
and blood- vessels of one of its legs were divided. There | 
was no hemorrhage from the smaller vessels; a ligature | 
which secured the main artery came away on the fourth 
jday, and the animal recovered without having at any 
period shawn any material symptoms of uneasiness. In 
this experiment animation was suspended during seventeen 
minutes, allowing respiration oecasionally to intervene by 
means of inflating instruments. . 

** Experiment 6th. A dog was rendered insensible by 
the means employed in experiment first, and an incision 
was made through the muscles af the loin, through which 
a ligature was passed, and made tight; no appearance 
whatever of suffering occurred upon the return of anima 
tion, nor till the following day, when inflammation came 
on with subsequent suppuration. The ligature came 
away on the seventh day, and on the twelfth the wound 
was healed. i 

** As the recital of such.experiments as those preceding 
must be as little agreeable to you, as the repetition of 
them has been to myself, I shall not give a detail of any 
others, but shall only state the opinions which the aggre 
gate results have led'me to entertain. I feel perfectly 
satisfied that any surgical operation might be performed 
with quite as much safety upon a subject in an insensible 
state, as in a sensible state, and that a patient might be 
kept with perfect safety long enwugh in an’ insensible 
state, for the performance of the most tedious operation. 
My own experience has also sutistied me, that in very 
many cases the best effects would be produced by the 
patient’s mind being relieved from the anticipation of 
suffering, and his body from the actual suffering of a 
severe operation ; and I bglicve that there are few, if any, 
surgeons who could not operate more skilfully when they 
were conscious they were not inflicting pain. There are 
also many cases in which it would be important to prevent 
any considerable hemorrhage, and in which the surgeon 
would feel the advantages of a diminished flow of blood 
during an operation. 1 have reason to believe that no 
injurious consequences would follow, if the necessity of 
the case should call for, more than once, suspension of 
animation ; for a young growing dog was several times 
rendered insensible by carbonic acid gas, with intervals 
of about twenty-four or forty-eight hours, without sus- 
taining, apparently, the slightest injury. Its appetite 
continued perfectly good, and I ascertained, by weighing 
it, that it gained weight rapidly. I am not, at present, 
aware of any source of danger to a patient, from an ope- 
ration performed during a state of insensibility, which 
would not operate to the same extent upon a patient in 
full possession of his powers of suffering, particularly if 
he were rendered insensible by being simply subjected to 
respire confined air. I used inflating instruments in one 
experiment only, and therefore am not prepared to say to 
what extent such maybe used with advantage; but I 
think it probable that those and the galvanic fluid would 
operate in restoring animation in some cases. I was pre- 
pared to employ the galvanic fluid if any case had occurred 
to render the operation of any stimulant necessary, but 
all the subjects recovered by being simply exposed to the 
open air; and I feel so confident that animation in the 
human subject could be safely suspended by proper means, 
and fully employed, that, although [ could not conscien- 
tiously recommend a patient to risk his life in the experi- 
ment, I certainly should not hesitate a moment to become 
the subject of it, if I were under the necessity of suffering 
any long or severe operation.” 


OR a ee nnn ee eRe 


. CENTRAL AFRICA. 

We have great pleasure in learning the arrival in Eng- 
land of Major Denham and Licut. Clapperton, (the latter 
of the royal marine forces) who left this country in the year 
1821, on an exploratory journey into the interior of central 
Africa, connected with ascertaining the source, course, and 
*ermination of the river Niger, which has been an object of 
geographical research more than 2000 years. Our illus. 
trious inodern traveller, Mungo Park, threw a more full 
and decisive light on this subject than ever had been made 
to appear during this long period. After penetrating 
through a variety of the kingdoms of western and interior 
Africa, he came, at length to Sego,’the capital of Bam. 
bara, where he beheld ** the long-sought majestic Niger, 
glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward.” He 
then traced its course downwards to*Silla, and upwards 
to Bammakoo (about 1000 miles) where it first became 
navigable, to an extent of 300 miles. This, however, 
appeared to be only a commencement of the career of this 
mighty stream, leaving its subsequent progress involved 





berty. F 
“ Experiment 5th. An adult dog was rendered insen- 





in increasing mystery. Jackson, Hornemann, Tuckey, 
Bowditch, Ritchie, Lyon, Laing, and now Denham and 


Clapperton, have all since, by their persevering efforts, 
contributed to our previous mass of information respecting 
the most caleveaide of African streams. We understand 
that Major Denham and Mr. Clapperton have ascertained 
with great certainty, that Lake Tyad ts a great fresh-water 
lake, having no outlet, and that it is fed by two large rivers, 
one of which (the Shary) flows from the same chain of 
mountains in which the western branch of the Nile (other- 
wise the White Nile) takes its rise. ‘The Shary runs in a 
direction nearly due north from its source to ‘the lake; 
whilst it is ascertained that the other riyer, called the Yao, 
enters the lake on its north-west side, flowing from the west- 
ward ; but it is not a continuation of the Jolibur, or river of 
Timbuctoo. These travellers confirm the account of the 
Mahommedan priest, that between Cano and Nyffee there 
is no river communication. Cano is in latitude 13 N. Ipw- 
gitude 9 KE. and Succatoo, which our adventurers sulste- 
quently visited, isin 12 N.5 KE. This town is the capital of 
a great nation, of which we appear to have had no previous 
information, though the king of the country (whose name 
is Bello) was much pleased with the appearance of our 
countrymen, and, to their surprise, they saw his house 
was furnished with English crockery, which it appeared 
he had obtained in the way of traffic with the inhabitants 
of the Bight of Benin. He expressed a hope that a mode 
would be found by which his subjects could trade with 
the English. His country appeared to be very produc. 
tive, and abounded with catde. It further appears, by the 
information collected by Messrs. Denham and Clapper- 
ton, that the Tinbuctoo river runs S. K. to Nyffe, then 
southerly, and empties itself into the Bight of Benin ; 
which ascertained fact is of much importance, as it opens 
a communication with the Atlantic, and will greatly fa- 
cilitate the object intended to be pursued by Major Laing, 
in the course of the ensuing winter oc the next spring. 
Whilst crossing the desert our travellers were much dis. 
tressed for provisions, yet they have happily arrived home 
in tolerable health, having suffered less from the climate 
than any of their predecessors in this arduous enterprise. 
They were every where well received by the natives, who 
made them various presents, which are on their way to 
England, from Malta. Among them are five live dstriches 
and a beautiful horse for our King, presented to him by 
one of the native princes.—Zampshire Telegruph. 
MUNGO PARK. 

. [From a Lontlon journal.} 

The uncertain fate of the enterprising Park, renders 
every attempt to explore those regions, where he is sup- 
posed to have closed his life, peculiarly interesting, from 
the reflection, that some information may, by possibility, 
be obtained respecting him. Wedo not know that the 
tale of his death has been either negutived or confirmed 
by accounts recently procured from Africa, but we have it, 
on very respectable authority, that some information rela- 
tive to his last expedition will shortly gratify the literary 
world. We had lately to announce the return of Lieut. 
Clapperton, after successfully exploring those wilds, which 
have been the grave of so many of our heroic countrymen. 
We now understand, that, besides discovering walled 
towns, in places heretofore supposed to be solitary deserts, 
peopled with inhabitants who were in the constant habit 
of using articles furnished by the manufacturing industry 
of this ‘country, he had the good fortune to discover what, 
to the reading public, will appear an invalueble prize, 
the journal, or part of the journal, kept by Mungo Park 
when he last attempted to discover the source of the Niger. 
How this treasure was obtained we have not hend; but, 
if we are correctly informed, the manuscript has been 
preserved with care, probably by those who were ignorant 
of its true value, and who, it is to be feared, at a former 
period, by their culpable rapacity, or murderous resent. 
ment, prevented the author from bringing it to that con- 
clusion which he contemplated, and which science desired. 
A relic so interesting will be regarded with no common 
anxiety; and we trust little time will elapse before every 
thing which the gallant Lieutenant may have learned, 
relative to his daring predecessor, willbe published: 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





(From the Liverpool Courier.) 














eT thermo-| Lhormo fixth in| Stite of 
Barometer. meter meter during the Remarks. 
moruing.| noon. Night. { Wind. | - 
June! | | 

8 |} 29 73) 59 O} 66 20) 48 OF} S.W. 'Fair. 

9 } 29 86) 59 20) 67 20) 48 20} W.S.W. Fair. 

10 | 30 15] 58 20} 66 O} 47 20; S.W. |Fair 
11/30 13] 56 O} 72 20] 49 20 N. /|Fair 
2|30 14] 60 20| 69 0] 54 0} N.W. |Fair 
13 | 30 19) 59 0} 68 Of} 52 20 N.N.W.i Pair, 

14 | 30 29! 67 20: 74 20} 59 OF N.W. |Fuair. 
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{ Comprehending Political mong Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





ADDRESS, 

On the formation of 4 Mechanics Institute, or School of Arts, 
delivered in the Music Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday evening, 
June 8, 1825, 

BY T.S. TRAILL, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


—<__ 

Fellow Townsmen,—The object for which you are 
here assembled is to ascertain the practicability of esta- 
blishing in this town a School of Arts, in which the la- 
bouring classes of our great and industrious community 
may be enabled, at an easy rate, to obtain instruction in 
the sciences most immediately connected with their daily 
occupations. 

The individuals who have decided on thus calling you 
together, are deeply impressed with the importance of 

fording to the mechanic the means of acquiring some 
knowleds e of the scientific principles on which the opera- 
tions of Fis art are founded; and conceive ita duty, which 
the wealthier classes owe to their less fortunate brethren, 
to forward, by every means best calculated to ensure suc- 
cess, an ey so desirable. On these grounds we have 
invited to this mecting all who are favourable to such an 
establishment as is in contemplation, whether they belong 
to the class of operative mechanics, or are among the 
wealthier inhabitants of Liverpool. It is fortunately no 
longer necessary to offer any defence of a principle so 

enerally acknowledged as the utility of the diffusion of 

nowledge among all classes of society. ‘* Happily,” 
says an eloquent advocate of instruction, to whose exer- 
tions the cause of general education is deeply indebted, 
** happily the time is past and gone when bigots could 
persuade mankind that the lights of philosophy were to be 
extinguished as dangerous to religion ; and when tyrants 
could proscribe the instructors of the people as enemies to 
their power.” 

The antiquated notion that  §gnorance is bliss,’ can, in 
this days find no defenders; and I had hoped that none 
would have been disposed to deny the advantages which 
result to a community from adding to dexterity of hand, 
and ingenuity of head, a knowledge of the scientific prin- 
ciples which are the foundation of every mechanical art. 

A few individuals, however, to whose opinions on some 
other matters I would bow with respect, have affected to 
doubt the utility of such an establishment in Liverpool as 
we are about to propose. The avowed objections are 
made on two grounds: it is imagined that little or no be- 
nefit can accrue to artificers in their different occupations, 
from listening to disquisitions on the general principles of 
any art, with the practice of which they are themselves 
more minutely acquainted than the teacher can possibly 
be. Itis asserted that Liverpool not being a manufactur- 
ing town, such an institution is not here requisite. 

he first objection can have originated only with those 
little acquainted the progress of the useful arts, or with 
the history of our most beautiful mechanical contrivances. 

It is true, that many of the important improvements in 
machinery, and in the arts depending on chymical com- 
binations, are the results of discoveries, originating with 
practical artificers, ignorant of the general principles of 
their respective arts;—but no one whose avocations have 
led him to review the painful, successive steps by which 
such ingenious men have matured their discoveries—no 
one who has had an opportunity of beholding the repeated 
iruitless effurts—the patience and ingenuity exercised, 
before the attainment of the end desired, can for a mo- 
ment doubt, that, had men of such inventive capacity been 
familiar with the general principles of their art, they 
would have had a clearer conception of the difficulties to 
be surmounted ; they would have been spared a multitude 
of useless experiments, to the great saving of their valua- 
ble time, and the avoiding of much of the anxiety and 
mortification that too often cramp the progress of mecha- 
nical invention, 

No one is 80 insane as to maintain that discoveries in 
the practical arts are to be chiefly expected from the mere 
theorists: the hands perpetually employed on the same 
materials, and the leads constantly occupied with the 


same ideas, must necessarily stumble on important disco. | 


veries. But surely the same skill, perseverance, and in- 
telligence, which now guide the untutored artisan or work- 
ing chymist to valuable results, could not fail to be still 
more successful, if directed by a knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles upon which all mechanism and every 
eombination of matter are dependant. 


It must not, however, be forgotten, that we owe some of 
the noblest and most useful inventions to speculative men. 
The invention of the steam-engine, that giant of mechani- 
cal power, exercised the genius, and amused the leisure of 
an eccentric nobleman, in the reign of Charles II.: its 
first improver was a retired officer, and it was brought to 
perfection by one who was accidentally led to turn to such 
machinery a mind rich in its own resources, and improv 
by —— scientific pursuits. j 

he merit of the greatest improvement ever made in a 
machine no less beautiful and admirable, the application 
of the balance-wheel to watches, is due either to Dr. Hooke 
or to Huyghens, two of the greatest philosophers and 
raathematicians of an age fertile in genius. 

The more equivocally beneficial invention of gur. powder 
is attributed toa German monk. The most correct modes 
of finding a ship’s place on the trackless ocean, were de- 
vised by Dr. Halley, to whom navigation has been more 
indebted than to any other individual; and the common 
ship’s quadrant is the invention of a private gentleman. 

In our own times,the elegant —— for refining sugar was 
the discovery of the brother of the present Duke of Norfolk. 
The detection of the effect of a ship’s local attraction, in 
causing a deviation of the compass, was made by Wales, 
the astronomer; and the problem, to navigation so im- 

ortant, how this is to be corrected, has lately been solved 
y Professor Barlow, of Woolwich. 

These examples will suffice to show, that art has derived 
important assistance from science. : 

he history of mechanical invention abounds with re- 
peated failures and vexatious disappointments ere the in- 
tended object was attained. Not to multiply examples, it 
may be observed, had not uncommon perseverance marked 
the character of your countryman Highs, the inventor of 
the ow and thethrostle, his fame undoubtedly, 
and possibly also the mighty fabric of the cotton trade, 
since reared on his discoveries, might have been obscured, 
when, in despair, after anxious months of unsuccessful 
efforts, he tossed his machinery from the window of his 
garret. Here perseverance and patience — the place 
of scientific knowledge. But the records of art cannot in- 
form us how often the want of general knowledge has 
foiled the exertions of great mechanical talent; and we 
can but imperfectly guess at the enormous expenditure of 
precious time, and extraordinary ingenuity, which are 
annually wasted in pursuit of mechanical impossibilities. 
You will, however, not think my statement exaggerated, 
when informed, that I have been consulted on innumerable 
devices for a perpetual motion ; some of which, exhibiting 
instances of beautiful but misdirected mechanical in- 
genuity, had occupied the thoughts and hands of their in- 
ventors for long periods. - " 

To prevent such misapplications of talent, by communi- 
cating sound mechanical principles to the working classes ; 
to enable them to derive the greatest benefit from their 
inventions and their experience, are the chief objects of 
such an establishment as is now contemplated. 

Second, the objection that Liverpool offers no field for a 
Mechanics’ Institute, appears to me without foundation. 
It is true that we cannot vie with our neighbours of Man- 
chester in the number and magnitude of our manufactur- 
ing establishments; but has not Liverpool a large and 
respectable body of artificers, to whom instruction in the 
scientific principles of the arts are important? The very 
essence of the art of the architect, the joiner, the carpenter, 
and of every worker in metals, depends upon general 
principles; a knowledge of which 1s necessary to those 
who hope to improve the arts which they practise. 

Economy and security are equally concerned in correct 
methods o sen. the strength of materials—in ascer- 
taining the proper angles and most advantageous forms for 
resisting pressure—in the due balance of arches—in ascer- 
taining the best modes of trussing and bracing in carpen- 
try—in making allowance for the degree of expansion and 
contraction of wood and iron, by dryness and moisture, 
by heat and cold—in being able to give ships that form 
which best unites stability and strength, with velocity of 
sailing. 

All these important particulars depend on certain prin- 
ciples, which once understood, may save the artificer many 
unsuccessful experiments; and will undoubtedly aid him 
who is not content to be a mere imitator of others, but 
who is bent on improving the practice of his art. 

We have among us manufactories of glass, china, soap, 
' the arts of dyeing and tanning, which are no less essen- 

tially founded on scientific principles than those usually 
termed chymical works. How far some of them have 
profited by scientific views may be learnt by a reference 
to the labours of Berthollet, Mackintosh, Tennant, and of 
Wedgwood, the speedy tanning process of Seguin, and the 
great improvements lately introduced into that art by 
| Spilsbury. 





ed | to be derived from diagonal bracing and trussing, ta 





The importance of true general principles may be illus- 
trated in the history of naval architecture. There had 
been some changes in the form of ships, and an improve- 
ment in the introduction of copper sheathing; but the 
methods of uniting and securing the various pieces of the 
frames of ships appear to have been nearly stationary for 
a century anda half; until of late years, when the strength 

rdily 
borrowed from common carpentry, promises to introduce 
a great change in the art of shipbuilding. 

The persons who assert that Liverpool is no field for a 
Mechanics’ Institute certainly forget the extent and im- 
portance of our iron foundries and forges, where nume- 
rous steam-engines and other intricate pieces of machinery 
are manufactured; and they must have overlooked the 
circumstance that we are in the centre of one of the dis- 
tricts of England most celebrated for the manufacture of 
watchwork, It is almost unnecessary to add, that to per- 
sons engaged in such occupations, it is most essential to be 
acquainted with the scientific principles of mechanics. 

hat scientific information is duly appreciated by some 
of our practical men was strikingly exemplified to me by 
the remarks of an intelligent friend, who has, long ago, 
taught himself the art of refining and_.assaying the pre- 
cious metals. At my first visit to his extensive peed in- 
teresting works, an observation of mine, on some of the 
general principles of his art, caused him to exclaim,— 
*¢ What time and money might have been saved in these 
works by a previous acquaintance with the principles of 
chymistry !” 

But there is still another and higher reason for which 
the institution of a School of Arts is desirable. In every 
rank of society, the hours of relaxation abroad, which are 
not usefully employed, are in danger of being ill spent ; 
and I should reckon our labours sufficiently rewarded 
could we offer in the lecture-room or library a less dan. 

us resort, than the alehouse or the tavern, to the in- 
ustrious classes, to whom economy of time, as well as of 
money, is of the utmost importance. 

I now beg leave to offer a few remarks on the means by 
which it is ee to afford to the artificer the opportu- 
| of scientific instruction. 

he expense attending the ordinary methods of com- 
municating it obviously excludes the working classes 
from participating in that advantage; and, if the views 
y offered be just, it becomes an object of the utmost . 
importance to the prosperity of our common country to 
place those means within their grasp. Impressed with a 
conviction of this truth, the instigators of this mecting 
appeal with confidence to the liberality of the wealthy 
inhabitants of Liverpool, for their aid in establishing a 
Mechanics’ School for the Arte. 

The chief obstacle to this undertaking is the expense ne- 
cessary to provide a suitable place for containing a library, 
for the preservation of models and apparatus, and the de- 
livery of lectures on subjects connected with the arts. The 
necessary funds for these objects, and the commencement 
of a library, are certainly beyond the means of the work. 
ing classes; and it is for these that we solicit the assistance 
of the liberal inhabitants of this town. It is not, however, 
intended to place the School of Arts on the footing of what 
is termed a charitable institution. This would be to de- 
— the artificer in his own eyes; to damp his industry 

y teaching him to depend on others for what ought to 
spring from his own exertions. It is one of our objects to 
elevate him in his own esteem ; to foster that honest pride 
which makes a man ashamed to receive from benevolence 
what he can command by his own industry; and while 
we improve his understanding, we hope to stimulate his 
faculties to increased exertion. 

Hence it is proposed, after the first establishment of the 
School of Arts, to look for its support from the persons 
for whose benefit it is intended. How easily this may be 
accomplished we know from the published accounts of one 
of the most flourishing schools of art in Great Britain ; 
where the expense to each of the students for admission 
to all the lectures, and for the use of the library, scarcely 
exceeds threepence per week ; and yet, in the last year, 
there was a considerable balance from this source, for the 
increase of the library and other extraordinary expenses. 

In this view of the subject we are supported by ever: 
one who has interested himself in the cause of the scientific 
education of the working classes. ‘In all plans of this 
description,” says Mr. Brougham, ‘* it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that the expenses should be mainly defrayed by 
those for whose benefit they are intended. It is the pro- 
vince of the rich to lay the foundation, by making certain 
advances which are required in the first instance, and en- 
abling the poor to come forward both as learners and con- 
tributors. But no such scheme can either take deep root, 
or spread over the country, so as to produce its full measure 
of good, unless its support is derived from those who are 
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chiefly to reap the benefits. Those benefits are well worth 
paying for; they are not only of great value in the im- 
provement and gratification they afford to the mind, but 
in the direct additions which they make to the pecuniary 
resources of the labouring classes.” 

It is conc-ived, that by this plan we shall secure a more 
regular atte).dance and greater attention from the students, 
than if the admission was wholly free; and the pupils will 
have the satisfaction of regarding their improvement as 
derived from the fruits of their own industry. 

The chief subjects on which instruction is proposed to 
be delivered in the School of Arts, are—Mathematics, as 
connected with the mechanical arts; various branches of 
Mechanical Philosophy ; Chymistry, applied to the arts ; 
Architecture; and to those who show any taste for it, pro- 
bably Perspective Drawing, and the very useful art of re- 
presenting machines and their parts on paper. All these 
cannot be taught at the same time, but they may be brought 
forward in succession, according to the state of the funds, 
and the desires of the students. I look forward to great 
advantage to the labouring classes from attempts at mutual 
instruction, and expect, in due time, occasional lectures on 
different practical arts by artificers themselves; and it may 
be moana to find in Liverpool persons well qualified to 
give solid instruction in such important subjects as the ge- 
neral principles of carpentry and ee 

There are individuals in Liverpool whose circumstances 
will admit of their lending gratuitous assistance in dif- 
fusing knowledge; and should my small services be con- 
sidered as desirable, it will give me great pleasure to open 
your School of Arts by gratuitous lectures on some one of 
the branches of chymistry most interesting to mechanics. 

A good library of books on all subjects connected with 
the useful arts is intended, for the sole use of the students. 


A laboratory, for the performance of simple experiments |, 


by the artisans themselves, will also be desirable; as well 
as a museum of models of machines. 

I may be allowed to state, that the members of the 
committee of the Royal Institution feel anxious for the 
success of our plan ; but, as a body, they do not feel them- 
selves authorized, from the state of their funds, and the 
inadequate accommodation in their building, to hold out 
any prospect of a union of the institutions. Indeed, my 
own opinion is unfavourable to clogging the School of 
Arts with any such bond of connection. 

It is proposed to vest the direction of the establishment 
in a committee to be annually chosen from all classes 
connected with it. On this subject there is much differ- 
ence of opinion among the friends of education in other 
places. In some towns the direction of the School of Arts 
1s wholly vested in trustees, all taken from among the 
wealthy classes: in others, the management has been 
wholly committed to the artificers themselves. The former 
plan is condemned by some of the friends to education, as 
diminishing the interest of the working classes in the es- 
tablishment; and the last has been productive of serious 
inconvenience in some of the establishments where it has 
been tried, from the inexperience of the operative classes 
in the management of such undertakin In some in- 
stances they have made the most injudicious choice of 
teachers, and occasionally their attention has been directed 
more to amusing than to useful objects. : 

After much patient consideration, the projectors of a 
Liverpool School of .Arts have unanimously agreed to 
propose that the committee shall consist of twenty-four 

ersons : one-third of whom shall be chosen from the 
abouring class; one-third from among the master-me- 
chanics or master-tradesmen ; and one-third from the 
general subscribers, who belong to neither of these deno- 
minations. 

By this arrangement it is hoped that we shall obtain 
the assistance of every class, combining the gereral in- 
formation of the two latter with the practical experience 
of the artiticers. I am not without hope that thus bring- 
ing into friendly communication persons in the different 
walks of life, all animated with the same generous views, 
all anxious for the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of their fellow-men, will have a salutary effect, by 
inspiring juster ideas of each other than could be formed 
in the common intercourse of life. It will exhibit to the 
rich, in a-new and favourable point of view, the ‘good 
sense and talents of the working-classes: it will add to the 
conviction of the latter, that, among their wealthier fe}- 
low-citizens, there are many who will devote their time 
and attention to obtain for their poorer brethren the ad- 
vantages of instruction ; and I trust the result will con- 
vince all of the truth of the stiying of the great English 
philosopher,—‘* Knowledge is power.” 


[It is our intention to transfer to the Kaleidoscope some 
other documents connected with the late meeting, which 
bear upon the general subject of the education of the people. } 
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Literature, Criticism, Kc. 
ON SPANISH LITERATURE. 





ESSAY IV. 
Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


FIRST AGE OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 

The Castilian muse made her first attempt at a time 
when the language was rude, and when the ear, little ac- 
customed to melodious sounds, was as incapable of being 
pleased with the rhyme of the ancients as art was of imita- 
ting it. 

The most ancient monument of this poetry is a history 
of the adventures of the celebrated D. Rodrigo de Bivar, 
commonly called ** El Cid Campeador,” the conquering 
lord. This poem contains the sentence of banishment 
passed on the Cid by King D. Alphonso the Sixth, the de- 
parture of the exile from Bivar, his passage through Bur- 
gos, his expeditions, his victories, and, in fine, his recon- 
ciliation with the King. The work is written with great 
simplicity. The verses are not confined to a certain num- 
ber of syllables, nor does it appear that any great attention 
has been paid to the observing either of rhyme or harmony. 
We copy the following passage, in which the poet describes 
the entrance of the Cid into the city of Burgos: 

Mio Cid Ruy Diaz por Burgos entraba, 

En su coimpana LX. pendones lebaba. 

Exienlo ver mugierese varones, _ 

Burgeses e Burgesas por las finiestras son puestas, 

Llorando de los oyos tanto avien el dolor; 

De las sus bocas todos dician una rason; 

Dios que buen vassalo, si oviese buen senor! 

Convidar le yen de grado, mas ninguno non os2ba: 

El rey D, Alfonso tanto avie la grand’ Sana. 

Antes de la noche en Burgos del entro su carta, 

Con grand’ recabdo e fuertemientre sellada: 

Que a mio Cia Ruy Diaz que nadi nol’ diessen posada; 

E a quel que ge la diese sopiese vera palabra, 

Que perderie los averes, e mas los cyos de la Cara, 

E aun demas los cuerpos e las almas. 

Grande duelo avien las yentes Christianas: 

Ascondense de mio Cid ca no/’osan decir nada.” 
TRANSLATION., 

The Cid Ruy Diaz entered into Burgos escorted by 
sixty bannered horsemen. The streets and windows were 
crowded by citizens anxious to see him. Their grief was 
so great that the tears ran from their eyes, and they ex- 
claimed, **Oh, God! what a faithful servant! Oh that 
he had a good master!’* -They would willingly have 
asked him into their houses, but no one dared to do s0; 
so much they feared the anger ef King Alphonso. Before 
night there arrived at Burgos a messenger from the King 
with a letter closely sealed, containing his express com- 
mand that no one should give an asylum to the Cid Ruy 
Diaz under pain of losing his goods, his eyes, or even his 
life. All the Christians were, therefore, in great grief, 
but none of them daring to speak to the Cid, they turned 
away to conceal their admiration and their tears.* 

The author of this poem, which, notwithstanding its 
simplicity, is a prodigy for the time in which it appeared, 
is unknown. It was probably composed about the middle 
of the twelfth century. 

The commencement of the thirteenth century produced 
the first poet known in Castile. His name was Gonzalo 
Berceo. He was a native of Berceo, and a monk of the 
Benedictine convent of St. Milan. He wrote in verses of 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen syllables, the lives of St. 
Milan, of St. Dominic de Silos, and of several other Spa- 
nish saints. He also left a poem on the mass, and another 
on the battle of Simancas, in which the Moors were de- 
feated by Ramiro the Second, King of Leon. 

Many individuals have supposed that Berceo was author 
of the celebrated poem of ‘‘ Alexander,” which contains 
an account of the life and actions of that hero. Number- 
less researches have been made, and many controversies 





* We know not whether the above literal translation will 
ot any adequate idea of the aifecting simplicity of the ori- 
nal. 


agitated, to ascertain both the author of this poem and the 
age in which it was composed; but they have produced 
no certain results. Its antiquity alone is undoubted. 
What gives additional value to the poem is, that it is en- 
tire, and that it has many passages remarkable for the ma- 
jesty and propriety of the expressions, especially in poetic 
imagery, and in the local descriptions. The verses are of 
thirteen and fourteen syllables, the most ancient measure 
used by the Spaniards.* 

[The two following paragraphs are not in the original. | 

When Berceo is not warmed by his subject, he falls greatly 
below his usual manner. He has all the credulity which'we 
should naturally expect in a Spanish monk of the middle 
ages, and not unfrequently all the dullness of a cloistered 
chronicler. How foreigners could join in the exaggerated 
praises which Spanish critics have bestowed on this old 
monk, would be indeed surprising if we could persuade 
ourselves that they have ever read any portion of his 
works, The duty of the critic is strangely performed 
when every real beauty in composition is extravagantly 
lauded, and every defect palliated or concealed. Who- 
evcr has been at the pains to read the heavy, formal, pe- 
dantic, and often disgusting attempts at criticism made by 
many learned Spanish writers, will be disposed to pay 
very little regard to their decisions. They appear to have 
arisen from their siestas, with heads half cleared from the 
effects of sleep and opium; to have seated themselves 
with their usual gravity at their meditated task; and to 


have previously resolved that they would maintain the. 


literary honour with as much obstinacy as their heroic 
ancestors supported the religion of the country. From 
the just praise we shall have to bestow on Spanish genius, 
we shall not, we hope, be suspected of the slightest hosti- 
lity to a once gallant people. Our object is to do justice 
to their poetic merit,—not to join in the extravagant and 
senseless admiration with which many English and French 
writers have pretendedto regard it. We know well that 
someaCastilian poets would do honour to any age and any 
nation; that they richly deserve immortality ; but when 
we hear in this country an echo of the absurd boast which 
Spanish ignorance and pride first made, that they are wor- 
thy to be compared not only with the most celebrated 
Biitish, but also with the Roman and Grecian bards, we 
can no longer restrain our indignant wonder. We do not 
hesitate to make the unqualified assertion, that Spain has 
never yet produced an able and impartial critic. 

Let not the reader suppose that we have here spoken 
with undue severity. Let him examine for himself, and 
he will find that we should be fully justified in using still 
stronger language concerning Spanish criticism, and those 
modern literati who seldom read any book, and who de- 
rive the little knowledge they possess, if any, from maga- 
zines and reviews. Such criticism must greatly injure the 
cause it is intended to support: it has provoked the oppo- 
sition of many who would willingly concede to Spanish 
writers the claims to which they are justly entitled; to 
writers who, whatever may be their defects, have shed a 
brighter glory on their country than the splendour of her 
conquests, or the extent of her ¢ce mighty empire. 





* The Spaniards have a peculiar term, redondillo, which 
they generally apply to all species of verse not exceeding eight 
syllables. The redondillo mayor consists of cight, the endecha 
of seven, and the menor of six syilables. Four trochaic feet 
properly constitute a redondillo. 











—— 


Many Germans, it is well known by all who are con- 
versant with pronunciation, substitute the sound of d for 
that of th. A gentleman from Leipsic being asked how 
old he was, replied ** he was dirty; and when asked the 

e of his wife, he answered, ** she was dirty-two.”—Jve 

filler. 


When the Beggar's Opera was under rehearsal last 
season at the Haymarket, Miss Paton expressed a wish to 
sing the air of ** The miser thus a shilling sces” a note 
higher; to which the stage-manager immediately replied, 











** then, Miss, you must sing * The miser thus a guince 
sees,’”” 


— ea ee 
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The Whilanthropist. 





LIVERPOOL MARINE HUMANE SOCIETY. 


The following report of the committee of this institution 
was read at the annual meeting, on Wednesday, the Ist 
instant, John Moss, Ksq. in the chair: 

‘In presenting a report of the proceedings of this society 
wioee the last annual meeting, the committee are happy to 
state, that numerous claims have been made upon the society, 
on account of services rendered in preserving lives from 
drowning; and that those demands have been promptly and 
adequately met. It is proper to state, that, in accordance 
vith an arrangement which has resulted from an interview 
granted by the Dock Trustees toa deputation from this com- 
imittee, a considerable part of the rewards which have been 
given have been disbursed, on the recommendation of the 
committee, out of the Dock Charitable Fund. 

“ The comimittee have felt this arrangement to be highly 
aAvautageous to the interests of the society in a pecuniary 
view; and they have, consequently, been enabled to fullow up 
the other ineans of preserving life, which were referred to, at 
the last annual mneeting, as being desirable to promote, The 
first and principal measure of the committee, connected with 
this part of their duty, has been the purchasing of six differ- 
ent sets of the appuratus commonly used in restoring sus- 
pended animation, and also two of the pumps ured for dis- 
charging the stomach, in cases in which its action has been 
destroyed by poison, or by excessive drinking. The commit- 
tee have also supplied drags at each dock, for recovering bodies 
immersed in water; and have lately provided two spine baths, 
whieh (though happily no occasion has hitherto occurred to 
apply them) they believe will be found very efficacious in the 
restoration of persons apparently drowned. 

“The apparatus for resuscitation has been applied once 
with complete success; and the stomach pumps have been 
reaorted to, six or seven times, with effects the most instan- 
taneous and extraordinary that can be conceived. In two 
eases in which poison had been received into the stomach, 
and the strongest emetics administered without avail, the 
pump was used and produced a result almost incredible, the 
patients being perfectly restored toa state of active existence 
(so much so as with assistance to be enabled to walk) within 
one hour after every indication of life had totally disappeared. 

“It is not easy for the committee to define how far the so- 
eiety may have been fustrumental in providing relief to drown- 
Ing seamen; because itis, of course, impossible to determine 
the degree in which the rewards given to boatmen, for assist- 
ance, may have operated, separately from the general feeling 
of humanity, which, toa certain extent, is found to actuateall 
mankind; but it isnot dificult to form a reasonable estimate 
of the nature of the rewards which have been granted, when 
it is known that no single instance has occurred, within the 
knew ledge of the committee, in which, during the past year, 
the least disinclination to afford assistance has been mani- 
fested; and, that, in most ca es, the boutmen and fishermen 
of the port have evinced « pro: ptitude and a spirit of emula 
tion highly praiseworthy to (oemselves, and attended with 
the most satisfactory results to society at large. The cases 
of persons so rescued have been very numerous, and the ser- 
vices rendered bave been suitably remunerated, 80 fur as the 
eommittee, in the best use of their discretion, have been en- 
abled justly to estimate their value. 

“ The committee cannot xvoid referring, with a feeling of 
aatisfaction, to the happy effects which hive already followed 
the labours of the society, and they are happy to have the 
opportunity of congragulating this meeting on having re- 
eeived so early and so valuable a requital of their exertions, 
if the desire of preserving our own existence has been im- 
piauted in us by Providence, as the leading instinct of our 
nature, the necessity of preserving our fellow-men is most 
certainly dictated by the clearcst influences of reason and 
affection; and if, in so short a period, and with means so 
eomparatively limited, the society has been enabled to effect 
ev much, what an encouragement does it present for renewed 
erertion, and for extending, by every conceivable means, the 
application of the humane principle on which the association 
is formed? 

“The balance of money at present in the hands of the 
treasurer is £107 14s. 6d. and the annual subscriptionsamount 
to £113 2s. a sum obviously inadequate to the efficient prose- 
eution of the wide purposes of the society,and precluding the 
possibility of ever successfully extending the range of ~its 
utility. 

« [¢ has been long manifest to the committee, that the sub- 
seription list is only prevented from being increased, by an 
ian pression that the Dock Charitable Fu nd is sufficient for the 
purpose in contemplation. It may, however, be proper to 
state, that that fund is legally applicabie only to cases of a 
marine nature, arising out of accidents about the docks, piers, 
and the genera) line of the harbour, and has no reference 
whatever te many of the ether valuable intentions of this 


institution. And the committee earnestly trust, that as the 
benefits of the measures already taken shall become more and 
more apparent, the public may be gradually induced to feel a 
deeper interest in a society whose objects are so perfectly 
agreeable to the principles of natural justice, and se nearly 
associated With the urgent duties and the gentlest charities of 
our common nature.” 


Correspondence. 
MENAI-BRIDGE. 
° re 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sim,—As the bridge now building over the straits of 
Menai is all the rage, perhaps the following old prophe- 
cies, which are prevalent in that part of Wales, may amuse 
some of your readers. If you think proper to insert the 
same, you will oblige yours, &e. 

A CONSTANT READER. 

Taliesin prophesicd as follows about the sixth century : 

Dwy flyncdd cin r aftonyda, 
Two years before the calamity, 
Pont ar Fenai a fydd, 

A bridge over Menai will be erected. 

The following is by Merddin ap Morfran, a celebrated 
bard, who flourished about A. D. 550:—** When the 
stones near Snowden-hill should be turned into bread, 
some great event would happen in the world.” 


Cie teeauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigicm belli” .....000000e VIDA. 

















SOLUTION TO GAME XLVIX. 
White. Black. 

1 Castie .... E—1+- 1 Castle ....B—1 
2 Castle ....C-1 *2 Castle ....C—1-+- 
3 King......C=—1 3 Pawn ....H—5 
4 Pawu ....H—5 4 Pawn ..,..G—4 
5 Pawo ....H—6 5 Pawn ....G—3 
6 Pawo ....H—7 6 Pawn ....G—2 
7 Pawn ....H—S-+-Mare. 


( becomes a queen ) 
* If the black pawn IH 6 moved toH 5, the white pawn 
would take it, and checkmate in the sixth move. 
io: silliest 
[No. L.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in seven m@ves. 


fore cere 


Black. 


oer. 
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Theatre of Variety.—M. Henry, who has exhibited his 
performance at the Adelphi Theatre, London, with un- 
paralleled eclat, for several successive seasons, is about to 
open his Theatre of Variety in this town, and, we doubt 
not (at least if any dependance can be placed on general 











report) that his entertainment will be bighly gratifying to 
the public.—See ade. 


THE DIORAMA. 
Since our last, we have, by special favour, had a peep be- 
| hind the curtain, and we hereby pledge our word and cha» 
| racter, that this wonderful picture is really painted upon one 
' flat surface, and that it hangs perpendicularly like the drop 
scene of a theatre. The painting, on the nearest possible 
view of it, is most beautiful ; and the objects which at the 
surface are palpably flat and smooth, begin to assume the 
appearance of massive solidity the moment we retire but 
a few feet from the canvas. The actual knowledge of its 
plain surface, and the contemplation.of its effect from the 
gallery, give charms to this picture which we cannot ade- 
quately describe ; and we are of opinion that it would re- 
munerate the proprietor, as it would most assuredly gratify 
the spectators, if the public were admitted to a close in- 
spection of this matchless picture. This might be done 
before the present exhibition closes, and, if we may judge 
from ourselves, we doubt not that the spectators would 
cheerfully consent to pay an extra sum to have their 
doubts removed by a personal and close inspection of this 
perspective chef d'euvre.—See adv. 

Interesting View of Naples.—A few days ago we had 
an opportunity of taking a cursory view of Mr. Barker's 
beautiful Panoramic view of the City and Bay of Naples, 
which is now open for the inspection of the public. We can 
give no adequate idea of the merits of this exhibition this 
week, our columns being already crowded ; but we can 
assure our readers, that a more interesting, varied, and 
correct work of art (rcpresenting the most enchanting bay 
and harbour of Europe) has seldom or never laid claim to 
public attention. The whole scene is endeared to the 
scholar from the reminiscences which it cannot fail to 
excite, and as a picturesque and animated view of a coun- 
try rich with all the beauties of verdure and magnificence, 
and inclosing a wide expanse of water, not less rich with 
the freighted vessels of every country, it muet be equally 
pleasing to the community at large.—Sce adv. 


Co Correspondents. 


LETrers ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THN GLOBE.— We have, this 











the French work on the Revolutions of the Globe, the ori- 
ginal of which consists of about 400 pages. Ours isthe first 
English version which has appeared of this work, which is 
extremely popular in Paris: thus, besides all the other 
matter, the subscribers to the Kaleidoscope, in the current 
volume, which will terminate next Tuesday, will have been 
put in possession of an original translation of a work, which 
(independent of any expense for literary labour) sells, in the 
French, for a sum equal to two-thirds of that at which we 
sell the whole annual volume of the Kaleidoscope. 
Music.—We have to thank our friend J. M. for an excelleng 
bass and symphony, which, at our request, he has been 
so good as to supply to an original air, which is introduced 
in the novel of Rothelan, where the mere melody is given. 
We should have published it this week, but we found it 
impossible to e it in time, and we must there- 
fore necessari'y defer its appearance until next week. 
LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.—In a preceding column 
we have inserted the whole of Dr. Traill’s address at the 
Jate public meeting, for the purpose of setting on foot a 
Mechanics’ Institute, in Liverpool. These establishments 
are now becoming so general, that we shall render‘an ac- 
ceptable service to the public, by devoting an occasional 
column to the subject. We shall, therefore, follow up the 








ings as treat of the general subject of affording instruction 
to the people at large; owitting all that relates to mere 
local points, or fisca) regulations. 

WELsH ANTIQUITIES—T. is informed, that a small representa 
tion of the monument is in the hands of the engraver. 

Munoo Park.—It is rumoured, in the London Courier, that the 
paragraph in one of the preceding pages of the Kaleidoscope, 
respecting Lieut. Clapperton, iserroneous. However extra- 
ordinary and successful the discoveries of the gallant officer 
have been in other respects, we are authorised positively to 
state, that he has not been so fortunate as to obtain any 
journal or manuscript which formerly belonged to the late 
Mr Park. 

We have further to acknowledge—Anna Bella—C—Cotton of 
Denton—Aliquis. 

The lines inquired after by /itt#le b must have been mislaid. 
We shall make immediate search for them. 

— _-- | 
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suite & Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


day, brought to ateimination our original translation of | 


address of Dr. Traill with such other parts of the proceed- 
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